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CHAS, STEWART 
PARNELL, M.P. 


HE  @istinguished 

leader of the Ob- 
structionists in the 
British House of Com- 
mons, in company with 
John Dillon, landed at 
New York City on Fri- 
day morning, January 
2d. He was warmly 
received by an influen- 
tial committee and con- 
ducted to a hotel, where 
he will take a brief rest 
before entering upon 
a tour of the United 
States, that bids fair 
to arouse the patriot- 
ism of every son and 
daughter of Ireland in 
the New World. 

Charles Stewart Par- 
nell—although an Irish | 
agitator, and the hope 
of a very “ young Ire- 
land” party —is, cu- 
riously enough, not an 
Irishman at all, or one 
only to a limited ex- 
tent. He is an Ameri- 
can by his mother’s 
side, his mother being 
the daughter of the late 
Rear Admiral Charles 
Stewart, of the United 
States Navy, and now 
occupying the Bona- 
parte property at Bor- 
dentown, N. J. His 
father comes of an old 
English family, origin- 
ally from one of the, 
midland counties. 

He was born at Avon- 
dale, County Wicklow, 
Ireland, in 1846, and 
was educated at Mag- 
dalen College, Cam- 
bridge, England. His 
first appearance in 
public was under Gov- 
ernment auspices as 
High Sheriff of County 
Wicklow, which posi- 
tion he held the year 
before his entrance to 
Parliament. This lat- 
ter event took place in 
1875, ke being elected 
to the House of Com- 
mons to fill the Meath 
vacancy made by the 
decease of the late 
John Martin. 

The first evidence 
of Mr. Parnell’s loom- 
ing importance is as a 
rebel to the main or 
Home Rule bodP of 
the Irish Parliamen- 
tary representatives, 
whose tameness,whose 
utter impracticable- 
ness and foolishness in 
frittering away the time 
and ‘patience ef the 
people with unheeded 
petitions to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty’s 
Government for “a 
Parliament in College 
Green,” disgusted him- 
self and a few others, 
who resolved to adopt 
new tactics, with the 
object of compelling 
the English Parliament 
to pay attention to Irish 
demands. 

This ripened into 
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what is known as the 
Obstruction policy, the 
main idea of which is 
to oppose each and 
every measure of the 
Government by techni- 
calities, amendments, 
and dogged opposition, 
to impede general legis- 


_ lation and worry the 


English members into 
either compliance with 
the wishes of the Irish 
members, or make it 
as unprofitable as pos- 
sible for England to 
continue the course it 
has in connection with 
Treland. 

The position of Mr. 
Parnell as a landlord 
has given him the op- 
portunity of knowing 
the condition of the 
people and the inhu- 
manity to which they 
may be subjected, and, 
coming from one thus 
situated, the expres- 
sion, ‘‘No man, how- 
ever good, is fit to oc- 
cupy the position of 
the Irish Landlord,’’ 
contains the more ter- 
rible meaning. 

His position is thus 
summed up in his own 
brief words: “Our 
people are in Ireland 
to-day; they are de- 
termined to.do what 
they can for them- 
selves. I believe that 
by standing together 
and by adopting a de- 
termined attitude to- 


,wards the landlords, 


you will compel a solu- 
tion of this great Land 
Question. And if we 
can—taking advantage 
of this extraordinary 
Opportunity—unite all 
classes in Ireland in 
this way to aid in this 
scheme for land re- 
form, I believe we 
will have done that 
which no. Irishman 
ever had such an op- 
portunity of doing be- 
fore, and that we shall 
take one greut step to- 
wards obtaining for our 
country the inestimable 
blessing of  self-gov- 
ernment by fixing upon 
the soil of Ireland 
those who cultivate 
that soil.” 

Mr. Parnell is Pre- 
sident of the Irish 
National Land League, 
the prime object of 
which is to educate the 
people in the great 
truth that the land be- 
longs to all, and or- 
ganize and work for 
the destruction of the 
system that maintains 
the land in the grasp 
of the few. 

The various sums of 
money raised to relieve 
the present distress ar3 
distributed by the Irish 
National Land League, 
whose members have : 
familiarized themselves 
with the necessities of 
every part of Ireland. 
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The President, upon ‘ Civil Ser- 
vice Léform” forms the subject of 
the interview in our present issue. 


A NEW YEAR'S LESSON IN 
POLITICS: 
ee new year of 1880 has come to 





notch the beginning of another decade 

- in the national calendar. It is the 
year from which the decennial census of 
the people will be counted, and it is the 
year in which the people will hold their 
quadrennial election for the two highest 
offices in their gift. As in Greece all the 
currents of the national life set towards 
the Olympic games, with their stern com- 
petitions for the prizes of strength and 
agility, so in the United States all the cur- 
rents of our political life set towards the 
Presidential election, with its animating 
contest for the ascendency of parties and 
the principles they represent in the conduct 
of the Government. As the time ap- 
proached for the recurrence of each Olym- 
piad a sacred truce was proclaimed through- 
out all Greece. Athens ceased to envy 
Sparta, and Sparta ceased to vex Athens. 
So, as the time approaches for the recur- 
rence of our Presidential election, let us 
hope that there will be a truce bidden to 
sectional resentments and to factional 
rivalries, that the political lists may be 
cleared for an open and manly contest be- 
tween the representatives of the political 
doctrines and measures now competing 
for the suffrages of the people. 

While there is much in the material 
prosperity of the nation which is well cal- 
culated to justify and encourage patriotic 
exultation, there are also some sighs of the 
times which deserve to excite the gravest 
solicitude. ‘The rancor of our politics bas 
always been a reproach to the nation. The 
stern ferocity of party struggles has been 
likened to the spirit of warfare, from which, 
indeed, it takes the choiceet of its emblems, 
and the most familiar of its dogmas. An 
election is known by the name of a ‘‘cam- 
paign.” The rank and file of a party’s ad- 
herents are held to the discipline of an army. 
Its leaders are followed as fuglemen, from 
whose word of order there is to be no dis- 
sent. All this was bad enough, but to the 
tactics of war have now come to be added 
the strategies, the treasons and the sur- 
prises of war. After the battle is ended 
the victorious party has come to fear the 
perils of an ambuscade in the shape of a 
Returning Board or of a Governor and 
Council, who will not only discount the 
fruits of victory, but who will put defeat 
for victory and victory for defeat. 

We do not purpose in this connection to 
inquire who or what party is responsible 
for the beginnings of such an interpolation 
on the political methods of the country. 
If history is a philosophy, teaching by ex- 
ample, it is not set to teach the destructive 
lesson that ‘‘two wrongs make a right.” 
The rule of retaliation even in actual war- 
fare is held to be justifiable only as a pre- 
ventive measure, not as a measure leading 
to fresh aggressions. The law of reprisal 
has absolutely perished from the jurispru- 
dence of all civilized States, and surely the 
present is no time to introduce the rule of 
retaliation and the law of reprisal into the 
politics of the United States. 

We are not of those who believe in the 
decadence of the country. Our political 
philosophy is at the furthest remove from 
the doctrines of pessimism. We believe 
that, on the whole, the march of the re- 
public in morals, as well as in material 
development, is onwards and upwards, 
not backwards and downwards. But in 
the presence of the event which marked 
the last Presidential election in Orezon, 
Louisiana and Florida; and in the pres- 
ence of the events now shaking the State 
of Maine with portents of civic feud, 
we are tempted to ask ourselves if there 
has not been some decline in the political 
ethics previously applied to the scrutiny of 
thé ballot-box. We remember that there 
was a time in our history when a majority 
of cone was held to be as sacred and irrever- 
sible asa majority of ten thousand. It is 
just forty years ago that Marcus Morton, 
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the candidate of ‘he Democrats, was 
elected Governor of Massachusetts by the 
majority of but a single vote, and in reach- 
ing this result the Counting Committee, 
composed exclusively of Whigs, found that 
one small town had made a return which 
was grossly irregular, the rejection of 
which would accomplish the defeat of the 
Democrats and retain the Whigs in their 
old-time supremacy. But the thought of 
such a step was only suggested to be in- 
stantly and indignantly repelled by the 
Whig leaders of that epoch. 

Questions of form in the counting of 
ballots are not to be despised, but it is a 
maxim of jurisprudence that ‘‘ the reason of 
the law is the law.” The reason why forms 
are prescribed by statute regulation is that 
they may preserve and not that they may 
destroy the rights and wishes of the people 
as expressed through the ballot-box. Ina 
case like this the summum jus is summa 
injuria. That the contents of the ballot- 
box should be perverted and changed by 
being diatilled through the alembic of a 
teturning Board or a Counting Committee 
is a crime against the very fountain and 
source of the nation’s political life. If our 
political machinery is weak here, the whole 
fabric of our policy will speedily fall a 
prey to disorganization and wreck. 

It was but in obedience to the more than 
Roman virtue and integrity which presided 
over the birth of the United States as a 
nation that John Adams, in his inaugural 
address as President, reminded his country- 
men that ‘if national pride is ever justifi- 
able or excusable, it is when it springs not 
from power or riches, grandeur or glory, 
but from convictions of national innocence, 
information and benevolence.” And it 
was but in simple deference to this high 
sentiment that he proceeded to hold the 
following language, as emphaticas itis just: 


“In the midst of these pleasing ideas we should 
be unfaithful to ourselves if we should ever lose 
sight of the danger to our liberties if anything par- 
tial or extraneous should infect the purity of our 
free, fair, virtuous and independent elections. If 
an election is to be determined by the majority of a’ 
single vote, and that can be procured by a party, 
through artifice or corruption, the Government 
may be the choice of a party for its own ends, not 
of the nation for the national good * * * Candid 
men will acknowledge that in such cases choice 
——— have little advantage to boast of over lot or 
chance,”’ 








THE EXODUS INTO INDIANA. 


LTHOUGH several of the States out- 
rank Indiana as to size, yet her terri- 
torial limits are proportioned on no illiberal 
scale. They embrace 33,809 square miles, 
an area more than equal to four States like 
Massachusetts or New Jersey, or seven 
States like Connecticut, and nearly twenty- 
six times greater than the area of Rhode 
Island. But when we contrast the density 
of population in Indiana with that of the 
other States mentioned, the former suffers 
by comparison. According to the Federal 
enumeration made in 1870, the number of 
persons to a square mile in Massachusetts, 
at that period, was 186.84; in Connecticut, 
113.15; in Rhode Island, 166.43; in New 
Jersey, 108.91; and in Indiana, 49.71. In 
1870 the population of Massachusetts num- 
bered 1,457,351, and that of Indiana 
amounted to 1,680,637. The same density 
of inhabitants in Indiana, as in Massachu- 
setts, would have given the former a 
population’ of 6,316,873. From 1860 to 
1870 the population of the Western State 
increased a little more than twenty-four 
per cent. If at the end of the present de- 
cade it shall be found that the increase 
over 1870 equals twenty-five per cent. then 
the population of Indiana will be about 
2,080,796 in 1880. At this figure the num- 
ber of persons per square mile will be 
61.54, a gain of 11.83 in ten years to each 
square mile. From all this it would appear 
that the State is not overcrowded and that 
there is still room for many new-comers. 

The facts presented do not tally with the 
public asseverations of Daniel W. Voorhees, 
who, in part, represents the State of In- 
diana in the Senate of the United States. 
Now that the colored exodus has set its 
face towards the ‘‘ Hoosier” State, this 
gentleman deprecates the movement and 
declares that Indiana is already over- 
crowded by population. This, as we have 
already shown, is the merest nonsense. 
The population in that State is small in pro- 
portion to her territory, and long years must 
necesearily elapse before the 21,637,760 
acres of land embraced in her territorial 
limits become thoroughly utilized. The 
State of New York maintains a population 
of at least five millions on her 47,000 
square miles of territory, and can find room 
for several millions more. The people of 
Ohio, a State but little larger than Indiana, 
do not complain of being overcrowded, al- 
though their population averaged 66.69 
persons to the square mile in 1870. 

Senator Voorhees professes to be greatly 
alarmed at the negro migration from the 
South. He fears—at least he would have 
the public so believe-—that his State is to 
be engulfed by a black tidal wave, the re- 
sultant effects of which must be terrible 
suffering on the part of the colored emi- 
grants. Mr. Voorhees finds himself brim- 
ming over with sympathy for the eolored 





race, and would save them from destruc- 
tion. He has carried his interest so far as 
to induce the Senate to appoint a committee 
to investigate this subject of inter-State 
migration and make an official report of 
the causes. He flatly charges that there is 
a conspiracy on the part of disreputable 
persons, both white and black, to disturb 
the condition of the colored people of the 
Southern section, to make them discon- 
tented and unhappy, to lure them from 
their now pleasant homes and kind friends, 
to introduce them to financial ruin and 
physical suffering, and all for the purpose 
of accomplishing certain political designs. 
This conspiracy must be exposed and 
crushed, hence this committee to investi- 
gate the exodus now going on from North 
Carolina in particular. 

The charge that the colored people are 
being hoodwinked by interested politicians, 
or that the exodus has been set on foot 
through political intrigue, would seem to be 
wholly gratuitous on the part of the Indiana 
Senator. The colored emigrants know 
whether or not they have been deceived. 
They know, too, whether the laws of North 
Carolina bear hard upon them or not, 
whether they receive pay for their labor 
and are treated humanely by their white 
employers. What can ua Congressional 
Committee do towards enlightening them 
upon these topics? As to the propriety 
of their moving into Kansas, Indiana, or 
other States, where they can find renumera- 
tion for labor, and an eventual competence, 
they will doubtless continue to be the 
judges. This is their right, and we cannot 
well see what Mr. Voorhees and his com- 
mittee are going to do about it. 

Why these people are eager to leave 
North Carolina for homes in the West is no 
secret, as the investigators, if honest, will 
find. Touching this matter a-contemporary 
says: ‘‘A colored tenant on a 25-acre farm 
pays an annual rent of five bales of cotton, 
which, at current prices, is equal to about 
$225. This is an exorbitant price; but, 
in order to keep him in due subjection, the 
black tenant is forbidden by State statutes 
to use any product of that farm until the 
rent is paid. If the tenant raises corn, po- 
tatoes, or other vegetables, he may not 
consume them in his family, or exchange 
them for other commodities, without ob- 
taining the written consent of the owner of 
the land. Disobedience of this lawis a 
penitentiary offense.” If the white owners 
of land in North Carolina have taken this 
method to get rid of their colored neigh- 
bors, they are in a fair way to accom- 
plish it. 

We believe that the future success of the 
South depends in a great measure upon its 
retention of the colored element at home; 
but we know of no law by which the colored 
people can be made to remain, if treated 
with injustice. They must be won, if at 
all, by kind treatment and fair and con- 
scientious dealing. If they aspire to better 
their condition, the opportunity should be 
given them, and all laws should be made to 
bear alike upon all classes of citizens. As 
to this proposed investigation, we have no 
faith in its serving any good purpose. The 
committee will make junketing excursions 
South and West, the expenses of which 
will be paid out of the people’s treasury. 








NEW TERMINAL FACILITIES 
AT NEW YORK. 


TY eae the last few days a most im- 

portant step has been taken in the 
direction of making our harbor what it 
ought to be, and what Nature apparently 
intended it should be—the great commer- 
cial seaport of the Continent. For a con- 
sideration of a little over two hundred 
thousand dollars, the Hudson River Rail- 
road Company has come into.possession of 
the land west of the railroad track to the 
river, from Sixty-sixth to Sixty-seventh 
Street. This is but a small portion of the 
land which the same company is striving 
to acquire, and on which it is intended tu 
erect a magnificent freight depot. The 
project includes the entire section from the 
track near Eleventh Avenue to the river, 
with all the water front from Fifty-ninth to 
Seventy-second Street. The company was 
already in possession of the land from 
Fifty-ninth to Sixty-sixth Street. It was 
decided, however, that an effort be made to 
secure all the land as far as Seventy-second 
Street. This latest purchase puts the 
Hudson River Railroad Company in pos- 
session of a continuous line from Fifty- 
ninth to Sixty-seventh Street; and arrange- 
ments are already in progress for complet- 
ing the purchase of the remaining blocks. 
If the plan proposed is fully carried out, 
Mr. Vanderbilt and his friends will be 
entitled to the thanks of the community. 
On the ground between Fifty-ninth and 
Sixth-sixth Streets, there are already large 
cattle sheds, two huge elevators and nuffer- 
ous tracks for the storage of cars. Similar 
improvements will be made on the newly- 
sequired property. Of course the altera- 
tions will be conducted under the inspection 
and supervision of the Dock Commission- 
ers. The docks along the front of this 
property will be such as to be able to 





accommodate the largest ships; and such 
will be the facilities of the new depot that 
all cartage, lighterage and other expenses 
incidental to the transfer of freight from 
rail to ship will be done away with. In 
sending goods from Europe to any place in 
the United States there will be but one 
transfer. It is not intended that the new 
depot. shall in any we~ interfere with the 
regular business at St. John’s Park or 
Thirteenth Street. It will, doubtless, relieve 
both those centres; but it will not super- 
sede them. This is beyond all question the 
most important movement yet made in the 
way of securing for New York suitable 
terminal facilities. New York was at a 
great disadvantage as compared with Bos- 
ton, with Philadelphia and with Baltimore, 
in that the railroad and the ship were not 
brought into direct and immediate contact. 
When the new depot shall have been com- 
pleted that disadvantage will no longer 
exist. It is becoming that New York should 
thus assert her superiority; and few will 
deny that enterprise and public spirit such 
as manifested in this case by the Hudson 
River Railroad Company well deserve 
success. 








PROGRESS BACKWARDS. 


HE leading transatlantic steamship 
companies are all building new steam- 
ers, to be launched next Spring. The new 
ships are to be much larger than even the 
Germanic or the Gallia, and one of them, 
the Servia, of the Cunard fleet, is to be 
fully 2,500 tons larger than any passenger 
steamer now afloat. The steady growth in 
size of our ocean steamers, which has been 
in progress since the introduction of steam 
navigation, is now confessedly limited only 
by the sole condition that their draught of 
water shall not exceed the depth of the 
harbors which they are intended to fre- 
quent. ‘The new Cunarder, although it is 
to be a hundred feet longer than the largest 
of the present White Star fleet, will draw 
less water, and, as a vessel of a thousand 
feet in length can be built with no greater 
draught than the Servia, it will not be long 
before vessels even still more huge will 
become regular visitors to our port. 

What we are pleased to call progress in 
shipbuilding is, after all, only a return to 
the most ancient of all models, the Ark of 
that eminent mariner, Noah. With the 
model of that famous craft we are made fa- 
miliar in our earliest years. The ‘‘Ark’’ has 
always been considered by judicious parents 
an extremely meritorious toy, combining, as 
it does, amusement with instruction in zool- 
ogy, theology and marine architecture. 
Even in the most devout of New England 
families the children have from time im- 
memorial been permitted to play with the 
“Ark” on Sunday, on the ground of its 
peculiarly biblical character. Years ago, 
when the relative length, breadth and depth 
of sea-going vessels were held to be fixed 
by immutable laws, irreverent brothers, 
and uncles of maturer growth, were accus- 
tomed to sneer at the ‘‘arks” of the chil- 
dren, and to cast contempt upon Noah as a 
shipbuilder. It is true that in model the 
Ark and the clipper-ship were as widely as 
possible removed one from the other, and 
we can readily understand why the sailor 
of the last generation objected to the 
Ark, and asserted that it was ugly, and 
more like a meeting-house than a ship; 
but the modern steamship captain must 
be growing clearly more and more con- 
vinced that Noah was an able shipbuilder, 
who, had he lived in the days of steam and 
iron, would probably have rivaled the best 
builders of the Clyde and the Mersey. 

The Ark, as we all know, was along and 
narrow vessel, her beam being about one- 
tenth of her length on deck, a proportion 
closely followed by modern steamship 
builders. The bottom was flat, and with- 
out a keel, so that she could have been 
placed on dry land, where she would have 
stood up without the aid of props of any 
kind—as, indeed, was the case when she 
made her famous landing on Mount Ararat. 
Her depth was elight, so that she drew 
very little water, as every child knows who 
has launched an ‘‘ark” in the bath-tub. 
To make up for her want of depth of hold, 
she was furnished with an@mmense deck- 
house, in which Noah, his family, and the 
first-class animals resided, the second- 
class and steerage animals having quarters 
in the hold. It has often been suggested 
that the animals must have found some 
difficulty in embarking, since, as will be 
remembered, access to the interior of the 
vessel was obtained only through the roof, 
one side of which moved on hinges, and 
was lifted up when occasion required. 
Probably the elephants and rhinoceroses, 
who are notoriously bad climbers, found 
fault with the ladders which led from the 
roof to the cabin, and insisted that Noah 
ought to have introduced elevators. Very 
probably; also, the ladies of the Noah- 
chian household thought that doors ought 
to have been cut in the sides of the deck- 
house. But Noah knew what he was 
doing. He did notintend to have the first 
sea which the Ark might ship pour down 
into the cabin through the side-doors. He 
undoubtedly saw that those who were not 
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satisfied with his vessel might stay ashore. 
Me was not anxious to fill his ship up with 
grumbling elephants, when he could supply 
their places with genial and uncomplaining 
monkeys, and as for the ladies, they would 
doubtless be seasick during the entire 
passage, and hence need not bother them- 
selves about ladders which they would not 
have the spirit to climb. It must be con- 
fessed that, while Noah was right in paying 
no attention to the remark of the elephants, 
he would have been wise had he con- 
structed a «mall hurricane-deck or ‘‘ bridge” 
on the ridge of his deck-house, for the pur- 
pose of taking observations. It must have 
been difficult for him to handle his sextant 
while sitting astride of his ridge-pole, and, 
in the circumstances, it is really a wonder 
that he managed to navigate the Ark suc- 
cessfully. A mere glance at any ‘‘ ark ”’ will 
show that the deck of the vessel must 
have been constantly washed by the seas 
in anything like rough weather, and hence 
the roof of the deck-house must have been 
the only place where the ‘‘look-out,” the 
helmsman, 
been safely stationed. 

Our largest steamers approximate closely 
to the model of the Ark. They are keel- 
less and flat-bottomed, and as they increase 
in size they must decrease in depth of 
hold, in order to diminish their draught. 
The practice of building cabins on deck is 
growing, and in the fifteen or twenty 
thousand-ton steamers of the future a 
large and strongly-built deck-house that 
will withstand any sea will be a leading 
feature. If access to this deck-house is 
gained through the roof, the resemblance 
to the Noahchian model will be complete, 
and the addition of a substantial ‘‘ bridge” 
for the officers will supply the only im- 
provement that the Ark lacked. 

Of course, such a vessel will not be man- 
ageable under sail. As has often been re- 
marked concerning the Ark by nautical 
skeptics, ‘‘She will justsag down dead to 
loo’ard with that there big haystack of-a 
house amidships.” But the use of steam 
has already 1endered sails nearly obsolete, 
and the steamers of the coming decade will 
care no more about the direction of the 
wind than did the gallant captain of the Ark. 

Thus, after several thousand years, our 
boasted progress in shipbuilding has 
brought us to accept the venerable model 
of the ancient Mesopotamian mariner. We, 
indeed, claim a superiority to him in our 
knowledge of the steam-engine, but is it 
quite certain that we are right in so doing ? 
If Noah could build what was virtually the 
hull of a first-class Cunarder, are we not 
justified in assuming that he supplied her 
with a good Cunard engine? As he had no 
sails, it is clear that he must have had 
some means of keeping steerage-way on 
the Ark, else she would have fallen off into 
the trough of the sea and rolled in a way 
that would have made it very unpleasant 
for the animals. Indeed, is it supposable 
that any cautious animal—such, for exam- 
ple, as the elephant or the cat—would have 
gone to sea in a ship without any motive- 
power sufficient to kcep her off a lee-shore ? 
Antiquarians should investigate this mat- 
ter, and endeavor to ascertain by what 
means the Ark kept her head to the wind, 
and whether we may not profitably model 
the machinery, as well as the hulls, of our 
steamers after the pattern furnished by 
the first and ablest of shipbuilders. 








TWO IMPORTANT LAND BILLS. 


ERY many important measures pre- 
sented for the consideration of Con- 
gress receive nothing more than a passing 
notice in the press dispatches sent from 
Washington. A casein point is that of the 
two new Bills relating to the public lands, 
now pending in the House of Representa- 
tives. One of these Bills aims to reconcile 
the Act of March 3d, 1879, with the revised 
statutes ; the other, to restoreto the United 
States certain lands heretofore granted to 
rallroad and telegraph companies. Hon. 
George L. Converse, of Ohio, is the author 
of the former, and Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, 
of the latter. 

The Bill of Mr. Converse recites the law 
enacted in March last, the said Jaw au- 
thorizing persons who had entered only 
eighty acres of land, within raiiroad limits, 
to select an additional eighty acres with- 
out payment of the usual registration fee 
of five dollars. This privilege conferred 
upon homesteaders, as it now appears, con- 
flicts with an unrepealed clause of the re- 
vised statutes. The clause referred to 
requires that where soldiers have selected 
eighty acres and desire to enter an addi- 
tional eighty acres, they shall go through 
all the formalities of registration and also 
pay the legal fee of five dollars. The Bill 
introduced by Mr. Converse proposes to 
abolish unjust discrimination against the 
soldier by making all persons who enter 
lands register and pay a fee of five dollars. 

The Bill of Mr. Morgan is of another 
character, and will, doubtless, meet with 
fierce opposition on-the part of affected 
corporations and their friends in Congress. 
It aims to recover for the benefit of the 
Government a large proportion of the lands 
granted to railway and the telegraph com- 


and the officers could have | 


panies upon conditions which the benefi- 

ciaries have practically nullified. The Bill 
| declares that the corporations in question 
| have not constructed and maintained their 
| lines of road and telegraph, and that under 
| this state of affairs the land should be de- 
| clared forfeited to the United States, and 
| be thrown open for public settlement and 
pre-emption under homestead laws. Should 
| this Bill pass, as in all justice it should, it 
| will affect twenty-two non-compliant rail- 
road corporations, and give back to the 
people over one hundred millions of acres 
of land. If the companies have failed to 
| comply with the contracts under which they 
| agreed to accept these Jands, their title be- 
comes void, and it only remains for Con- 
gress to so declare. Assuming the state- 
ments of the Bill to be true, we can see no 
valid reason why these vast tracts of valu- 
able property should not revert to the Gov- 
ernment and be opened to public settle- 
| ment. 








EVENTS ABROAD. 


HE heir-apparent to the Russian throne 
has long been credited with liberal 
views. He has often been represented as 
opposed to the general home policy of the 
empire, whilst his Panslavist tendencies 
have, on several occasions, shown him dis- 
tinctly at variance with many of its foreign 
relations and proceedings. Startling re- 
ports recently received from St. Petersburg 
indicated the possibility of one of those 
palace revolutions which are so familiar to 
the students of Russian history. The most 
recent dispatches, however, dispel all 
doubts as to the relations between the Czar 
and the Czarewitch. At a banquet given on 
the anniversary of the crossing of the Bal- 
kans the Emperor entered the banqueting- 
hall with the Czarevna on his arm, and 
followed by the Czarewitch, and ina speeh 
made to the troops the Emperor expressed 
his conviction that they would serve the 
Ozarewitch with equal fidelity as they 
would himself. The ranks of the Nihilists 
seem to have suffered as little from pro- 
secution as has their organization, and this 
strange struggle of unlimited power against 
them may long continue unless other means 
come into play. Prince Lebanoff as Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James has 
been received with open arms. 

The ofier of M. Michel, a rich French con- 
tractor, to construct quays, warehouses, 
and bridges along the shores of the Golden 
Horn has been accepted by the Ottoman 
Government in preference to that ot the re- 
presentative of a large English firm. It is 
alleged that the Gaul got inside the Saxon 
by a judicious administration of ‘‘ back- 
shish,” the Palace and the Porte being at 
their wits’ ends for money. 

The Paris Fi,aro is doing the State some 
service. It opened a subscription in aid of 
the poor of that city, and has realized, ina 
very few days, the sum of $160,000. An- 
other good work done by the Figaro is the 
establishment of charcoal stoves at various 
street corners in the interior of Paris, in 
order that the passers-by may warm them- 
selves. 

The ex-Empress is preparing for her 
melancholy pilgrimage to Zululand. Her 
recent journey through France was madden- 
ing from the recollections it recalled. Her 
present one is even more heart-breaking. 
The afflicted lady is to be accompanied by 
General Evylen Wood, a Victoria Cross 
man and the officer who, when he met the 
valorous Carey on his return from the 
donga, hotly exclaimed, ‘‘By G——, sir, 
you ought to be shot!” 

Sir Garnet Wolseley, the supreme mili- 
tary and civil commander in Natal and the 
Transvaal, at a public dinner in Pretoria, 
caid that henceforward the Transvaal would 
be regarded as a Crown colony. A meeting 
of Boers took place on December 10th, 
which dispersed quietly after adopting a 
resolution to maintain the demand for the 
independence of the Transvaal and to elect 
a Volksraad. Paul Kruger was chosen to 
the leadership, and was instructed to sum. 
mon a Volksiaad. 

The indefatigable De Lesseps has reached 
his happy hunting- ground, and Panama 
fairly bristles with engineering talent, in- 
cluding M. Dircks, the distinguished Dutch 
engineer, who constructed the maritime 
canal at Amsterdam, and of whom De 
Lesseps made so much at the Congress at 
Paris. On New Year’s Day, M. de Lesseps 
| inaugurated in person the work of definite 
|survey for a sea-level canal. The cere 
| monies took place at the mouth of the Rio 
| Grande, which is about a mile from Pa- 
|/nama. M. de Lesseps is, as usual, in what 
| Lord Lytton termed his ‘brutal health,” 

and in the most champagney of spirits. He 
returns via New York. Panama is vir- 
| tually ‘‘canaled”’ at last, at least so says 
this most sprightly of practical engineers. 

That ‘‘ Afghan friendship is more dan- 
gerous than Zulu enmity” is being hourly 
proved to the British in Cabul, and that 
the Afghans are to be treated henceforth 
as foes is evinced from the fact that, before 
Spring, Afghanistan will be occupied by 
twice the force which endeavors to hold it 
at present. There are 10,000 men now on 
their way through the Afghan defiles, sent 











there to relieve Sir Frederick Roberts. Of 
these 2,500 are British and 8,000 natives. 
The British are now preparing to stay, and 
for this purpose the railway arrangements 
are being hurried forward. The Sukkur 
Quettah line has already been opened for 
commissariat stores and troops. It is even 
proposed to establish money-order offices 
at Quettah, Candahar and Cabul. 

The first move in the direction of Irish 
relief works has beem made by the Marquis 
of Hamilton, the eldest son of the Duke of 
Abercorn, formerly Lord Lieutenant, and 
$165,000 have been asked for frum the 
Government for the construction cf a rail- 
way in Donegal. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland stated that he would laythe matter 
before the Treasury, and it now remains to 
be seen what ‘‘my Lords” will do. The 
land meetings still continue all over the 
country, and the Catholic bishops are 
solemnly warning the Government of the 
rapid approach of famine. The Duchess 
of Marlborough has already raised $45,000 
by subscription, but Mr. Parnell asserts 
that this money is “ political.” The Bank 
of England has voted $1,500 towards the 
Irish Famine Relief Fund. Will Queen 
Victoria be as generous as the old lady in 
Threadneedie Street. During the famine of 
1847-48 Her Most Gracious Majesty did 
not subscribe one shilling out of her over- 
weighted privy purse, although every sov- 
ereign in Europe contributed from theirs, 
even the Ottoman Porte. 

The Spanish Government, if there is a 
government, is sitting upon the Press. 
No less than seventeen opposition journals 
in Madrid and eleven in the provinces are 
awaiting sentence. Changes in the Ministry 
occur daily, and the bridegroom King is 
driven to distraction between love for his 
Queen and disgust at his Cabinet. The 
Archduchess Elizabeth is at Madrid. She 
is Queen Christina’s mamma. 

At a reception to the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives on New Year’s Day, Prince 
Hohenlohe informed M. de Freycinet that 
he was charged by Prince Bismarck to ex- 
press his regret at the resignation of the 
Count de St. Vallier, and his wish to con- 
tinue the present cordial relations between 
France and Germany. 








Ir is estimated that 15,000 persons settled in 
Kansas during the negro exodus last Summer, 
of whom one-fifth were able to buy a little 
land, and all self-supporting as farmers. Most 
of the remainder have found. through the 
Freedman’s Relief Association, places as la- 
borers, and are giving good satisfaction. 





TuE usual fight for the Speakership of the 
New York Assembly opened promptly on 
New Year’s Day, on the field at Albany. Ex- 
Speakers Husted and Alvord and General 
Sharpe are making the best scores, while any 
number of gentlenien from the interior are 
entered to make the contest lively, if for no 
other purpose. 





Tue final proceedings of the Board of Alder- 
men of New York for 1879 were distinguished 
by the passage over the Mayor’s veto of the 
resolution authorizing the construction of the 
Chambers Street cross-town railroad. This 
measure has created much indignation in 
business circles since it was first proposed. 
First, because there is no present necessit 
for a railroad in the street mentioned ; second, 
because there is no room in the narrow thor- 
oughfare for one; and third, because the two 
passages of the resolution were an indication 
that the aldermen were disposed to grant 
without proper considerations franchises that 
skould yield a goodly revenue to the city. 
Taken in connection with the adoption of the 
Prall and Spinola steam-heating resolutions, 
which, if permitted to be enforced, will place 
the metropolis in the power of a marvelously 
strong monopoly, the action of the Board in 
its closing sessions was, at least, very bold. 
The stand taken is more suggestive when 
viewed beside the voluntary offer of Mr. 
Haskin to pay to the city $1,000.000 cash, 
upon the adoption of a resolution authorizing a 
surface railroad in Broadway—an offer, by-the- 
way, of which but little has been said officially. 





In reply to the address of welcome, Mr. 
Parnell informed the Reception Committee 
that the object of his visit to the United 
States was to give our es ond a proper idea 
of the present condition of the farm-tenants in 
Ireland. In doing so he will correct many 
erroneous impressions. He says the existing 
famine is not one of food, but of money. Food 
is abundant, but there is a fearful scarcity of 
money with which to purchase it. Although 
he will gratefully receive all the money that 
warm hearts may contribute to relieve the 
distress, Mr. Parnell holds that the main re- 
lief must come from the British Government 
in the form of the prosecution of works of 
public improvement, on which the people 
may be employed at fair compensation. To 
provide a fund of money large enough to ac- 
complish the present purpose, i. e., to enable 
the levextouante to gradually acquire by pur- 
chase the land they now work on rent, would 
tax the resources of liberal people beyond all 
limit of reason ; hence, while the offerings of 
persons in sympathy with the movement will 
do much towards satisfying the most pressing 
necessities, the practical relief must result 
from action that the Government may be in- 
duced to take, first, to repeal the oppressive 
land laws, and then, t) provide means to en- 
able the people to acquire possession of the 
soil they now cultivate for others. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Tue net receipts of the several companies at 
the Seventh Regiment Armory Fair amounted to 
$135,359. 


Tue Supreme Court of Maine has decided 
against the Governor and bis Council on the questions 
submitted. 

Tue Kentucky Legislature met at Frankfort, 
December 3ist. The House elected J. M. Bigger, of 
Paducah, as Speaker. 


Bisuop Griitpert Haven, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Charch, died at Maiden, Mass,, January 3d, 
after a lingering illness, aged 59. 


Tue appeal of Chastine Cox from his conviction 
of murder in the first degree in killing Mrs, Hull has 
been dismissed by the General Term. 


Tue United States Circuit Court, at Denver, 
Col,, bas awarded possession of the Grand Cajion of the 
Arkansas to the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad Com- 
pany. 

In consequence of the failure of J. Lloyd Haigh, 
the contractor for the wire for the East River Bridge, 
the Grocers’ Bank, of New York, has gone into liqui- 
dation, 

PostMasTER-GENERAL Key has directed Post- 
master James not to deliver mail matter containing 
money or money-orders addressed to bogus bankers and 
brokers, 

Freprrick Smytx, who was defeated by the 
late Recorder Hackett in the last election, was ébosen to 
succeed him by the Board of Supervisors on Decem- 
ber 31st, 


Senator Cameron, Chairman of the National 
Republican Committee, has issued a call for the meeting 
0! the Convention in Chicago on June 2d, to make Presi- 
dential nominations, 


Wit11am Howarp, who excited much sympathy 
by the story of his sufferings and those of his wife, has 
been held for his Christmas Day burglary, upon his 
history becoming known, 


Tu New York Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment has passed upon the final estimate for 1880, 
which is in gross, $28,142,991.98, or $395,241.78 
greater than the budget for 1879. 


Tue trial of the indicted officers and directors 
of the Mechanics’ and Laborers’ Savings Bank of Jersey 
City was concluded on December 31st, with a verdict of 
guilty against all the defendants, 


Tue Board of Canvassers has completed the 
official count of the late election in Louisiana. The new 
Constitution is adopted by a majority of 59,148, and the 
debt ordinance by 10,487 majority, 


SgecreTaky SHERMAN, in a letter to Senator 
Morrill on the refunding of the national debt, says he 
believes the Bill now before Congress will enable the 
Treasury Department to refund the debt prior to the 
maturity of the bonds. 


Tue Secretary of the Treasury has issued a cir- 
cular announcing that proposals for the gale to the Gov- 
ernment of $5,000,000 of bonds will be received. The 
bonds indicated are sixes of 1880, at 10234. Acts of 
March 2d, 1861, July 17th, 1861, and March 34d, 1863; 
sixes of 1881, at 10434 ; Act of July 14th, 1870; five per 
cents, of 1881 at 103%. 


Foreign, 


Ismarn Ercoup Pasna has been appointed 
Governor of the Soudan, vice Gordon Pasha, resigned. 


A Berwin dispatch says 20,000 tons of steel 
rails have just been ordered in Westphalia for the Ame- 
rican market. 


A PROVIsORY commercial treaty between Ger- 
many and Austria bas been concluded, to last for a 
period of six months. 


In Mexico, Senor ligneete Mariscal, the former 
Minister to Washington, bas been appointed Minister of 
Justice and Public Instruction. 


A rismno against the Germans in the town of 
Bucamanga, io Colombia, in which several persons were 
killed, is reported in the German papers, 


Ir is understood that the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship of the northwest territories of Canada will be 
abolished at the approaching session of Parliament, 


Onz of the Abyssinian chiefs who favored an 
aggressive policy bas been recalled from the frontier by 
King Jobn. It is thought at Cairo that this step indi- 
cates that the King bas adopted a pacific attitude, 


Tux proposed international curling match has 
fallen through, word having been received in Toronto, 
Ontario, from tbe Grand Natioral Curling Clab of the 
United States that they cannot go there this year. 


Tue British Military Commission has reas- 
sembled in Cabul to try prisoners, ten of whom have 
been sentenged to be hanged, One was proved to have 
killed Mr. Jenkyns, the Secretary of Major Cavagnari’s 
Embassy. 

A rumor comes from Vienna that the Powers 
have induced the Porte to order Moukhtar Pasha to 
publish anotber proclamation to the A}banians, conjuring 
them ino the Sultan’s name to surrender Gusinje to 
Montenegro, 

Aumep Movuxnrar Pasna has issued a procla- 
mation to the inhabitants of Gusinje and Plava stating 
that those districts now belong to Montenegro, and he 
telegraphed to the Porte last week that there is less ob- 
jection to the transfer. 


Ir is understood at Constantinople that Ahmed 
Tawfik, the Mobammedan priest, will be liberated, and 
that Mr. Koeller, the German missionary, will bave his 
papers returned. A written, but not formal, apology 
will be made for the Porte’s illegal acts, 


Tue troubles in New Calabar, West Atrica, be- 
tween King Amacbree, of New Calabar, and his followers 
on the one hand, and a powerful chief called Wili Braid 
and his adherents on the other, have been settled by the 
mediation of a British naval officer and the British 
Consul. 

Don Nicotas Prrroxa was proclaimed Dictator 
of Peru on December 22d. The army of reserve at‘Lima 
and Callao, and the navy, accept his Government.’ He 
bas promised to effect the salvation of Peru. Dr. Pedro 
Calderon is to be the head o! his Cabinet. President 
Prado bas fled. He arrived in Panama on the 27th of 
December. . 

Tue Mohammedans are abandoning Cabul, fear- 
ing that some retribution will be visited upon them, as 
they all sympathize with the enemy. The Hindoos who 
remain in Cavul report thata reign of terror existed 
from December 15th until the city was abandoned by 
the rebels. Every house and shop was gutted, except 
those belonging to the Mohammedans, ’ 


Ir is believed in London that the attention of the 
English Government has lately been directed to the-pro- 
jects of disarmament put forward by Prince Bismarck ; 
that, despite the recent qualilying statements, Prince 
Bismarck bas projected a scheme for gradual disarma- 
ment, but Austria is the only continental power which 
has given absolute adhesion to the scheme, 
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ENGLAND,— QUEEN VICTORIA DECORATING COLONEL PEARSON WITH THE CROSS RUSSIA, — THE LATE ATTEMPT ON THE CZAR’S LIFE— HOUSE FROM WHICH THE 
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‘ NO. 12.— INTERVIEW OF OUR ARTISTIC CORRESPONDENT WITH THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE REFORM OF THE CIVIL SERVICE — HIS EXCELLENCY IN THE 
‘* CABINET’ ROOM AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS WITH EMINENT PUBLIC MEN ON LEADING TOPICS OF ‘THE DAY.—See Pace 366, 
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A LITTLE SAINT. 


OU may have seen it: A low, rambling 
stone house, overrun in places with 
clinging masses of woodbine that have 

brought the small windows into a nearer re- 
semblance to the dull, deep-set eyes of the 
aged, and converted the niche over the door 
holding the white-stone image of the Virgin 
into a small bower into which the purple, 
yellow-eyed blossoms and scarlet berries nod 
at every dash of the irreverent breeze. 

It is a Catholic institution of some sort, 
where the very good are permitted to do their 
holiness of prayer in what is known as a “ Re- 
treat,” I believe, and also to which some of 
those, for whose refractory souls solitude and 
penance are supposed to be of vital benefit, 
retire for a season ; and Daisy Butterfield and 
Istumbled upon the place during a Summer 
ramble. 

Of course his real name is not Daisy. On 
the contrary, it is something very much more 
dignified and respectable; but he is such a 
fresh, innocent child—such a blooming and 
harmless flower of the field—that no other 
name seemed in the least to fit him, therefore 
the soubriquet. 

The old stone house, in spite of its pictur- 
esque air and pious character, we might have 
passed if there had been nothing to attract our 
continued attention save the stone image above 
the door, but there was an attraction more 
* fixing,” at least for Daisy, and the first in- 
timation I had of this fact was a convulsive 
jerk upon my coat-tails and a command to 
“ Look!” in a voice that I recognized as that of 
my companion, in spite of its agitation. 

[ meekly obeyed orders. I wheeled about. 
I looked. I have been thankful ever since 
that I did so. 

The door of the old house had been opened, 
and upon its threshold stood a young girl clad 
in the quaint, disfiguring black robes of some 
one of the Sisterhoods, and under the dragon 
of a muslin head-rigging there appeared a 
face fairer than any Madonna pictured by the 
old masters, because it was instinct with all 
modest intelligence, gaining thus in all saint- 
like qualities what it lost in insipidity. 

Only for a moment did this fair vision beam 
upon us, disappearing then again within the 
gloomy old house; but in that moment the fate 
of Daisy was settled. 

In vain did 1 ravish argument and ingenuity 
to get him out of the neighborhood. Night 
found us domiciled in a small wayside tavern 
in the immediate vicinity, and there I was con- 
demned to listen, with only the small compen- 
sation of a bowl of spiced clover-leaf rum, to 
whole volumes of French philosophy upon the 
subject of wife-taking, which would have 
brought tears of affliction to my friendly eyes 
only that I knew Daisy to be subject to attacks 
of this kind, and that the great conservator of 
the little fellow’s liberty had thus far been 
some trifling omission of steadfastness in his 
composition, and the fact that his passion never 
kept even in the running with his impression- 
ability. 

A series of skirmishes upon the following 
day developed a history for the “ Little Saint ” 
that should have taken some of the ardor out 
ot the pursuit upon which Daisy was bent, but 
—it did not. 

She was called Anna. Such other name as 
the accident of birth might have accorded her 
had been lost in the generally obliterating 
“ Sister ”’ of the Order under which she lived. 
Her mother had done humble service to the 
Sisterhood as laundress up to the time of her 
death, and when the child she left arrived at 
a suitable age, the good women, who had 
charged themselves with her up-bringing, con- 
secrated her, not to the service of Heaven, but 
to the clear-starching of the establishment. 
Of a father there was no record. 

At this abrupt termination of our researches, 
it was natural that Daisy should have fallen 
upon my sympathetic breast and there poured 
out his disappointment in briny, bitter tears. 
It was the thing that I expected, but human 
nature — especially Daisy —is never what a 
man expects it to be, and, to my utter confu- 
sion, the little chap at once addressed himself 
to supplying such trifling omissions in the way 
of name, romance and career in the previous 
history of this medieval laundress by the sub- 
stitution of his own proper cognomen in the 
first instance, his courtship in the second, 
and a most marvelous future as part and 
parcel of his joys and impedimenta in conclu- 
sion. 

Poor infant! He had always had a weak- 
ness this way, but the last is always the most 
“ fetching.” 

I looked upon him in compassion, and sug- 
gested a B.-and-S., to be followed by a six 
weeks’ tour with a circus company; but, 
smiling placidly down upon me from the 
heights of his high resolve, he calmly “sat 
upon’ my remedial institutions, yet opened 
his mind to me with a reassuring candor in- 
tended to soothe the disturbed current of my 
friendly solicitude. 

“Teddy, old man,” said he, “this is what I 
have been searching for since the obligations 
of manhood to the next generation first dawned 
upon my youthful soul. A man must marry, 
and, if he be a man of inches and quality, he 
should not abridge his usefulness to the coun- 
try and age in which he lives by deferring this 
important duty. He owes it to himself, to his 
ancestors, to the unmarried ladies of his ac- 
quaintance, to settle in life as early as is at 
all consistent with the grave considerations of 
making a suitable choice. As you may have 
observed, this question of choice is one to 
which I have devoted myself with unparalleled 
assiduity, and—in spite of many discourage- 
ments in the way of finding the majority of the 
fair sex ‘unavailable.’ for reasons that the sex 
and those who know my exacting heart will 
appreciate—one in which I have persisted until 

esterday P. M., when the ideal creature whose 
image has hitherto inspired my search re- 


solved herself into the living, attainable 
woman, and stood before me. 

* Love is the slave of no time or condition. 
I saw Anna, and immediately I adored her. In 
her I recognize all of those elements of per- 
fectibility which are essential in my wife. In 
the sacred retirement of these cloistered walls 
she has grown up, unspotted by all of those 
vanities and emulations which assail women 
from the cradle to the altar. She is now the 
virgin soul—the breathing impulse to which it 
shall be my proud task to give form, shape 
and direction. Intelligence and innocence 
shine in every lineament of her saint-like 
face. She is in everything a child, a beautiful 
child, Teddy, and when her childhood ends 
she will be my wife.” 

I am not easily * spilled,” but this speech of 
Daisy’s was a“ facer.” The length of the ad- 
dress was not so serious, because he was given 
to expressing himself at greater length than 
point, nor that he seemed in dead earnest gave 
me no great trouble, because the little chap 
had a way of adding to his inches by being im- 
pressive upon the slightest occasion ; but, the 
thing that crushed me was a series of obser- 
vations I had made on the second occasion of 
our meeting with the little saint which had oc- 
curred in the parlor of the old stone cloister 
into which Daisy had dragged me, and where 
he had behaved with as much solemnity as the 
remarks above recorded would indicate. 

My observations were first, in corroboration 
of my first impressions, in regard to the ex- 
quisite loveliness of the girl both in face and 
figure. I then concluded that she was honest 
and all simple sweetness in character and 
disposition, that she had both sense and intelli- 
gence. neither of which had traveled beyond 
the homely limits of her daily life, and, most 
fatal of all her dangerous presentiments, 
I saw that she also was deadly earnest in her 
nature, not knowing a joke trom a practical 
he, and utterly without that other more grace- 
ful quality which protected my Daisy from 
serious damage by enabling him to adapt his 
feelings to circumstances, however mutable 
Fate might show herself. 

1 foresaw danger, and, therefore, in some 
trepidation, I ventured to insinuate : 

“She is well gone in her childhood now, 
Daisy.” 

“The childhood which I intend shall only 

merge into wifehood, Teddy, has nothing to do 
with years or stature!” answered he, witha 
magnificent air of condescending enlighten- 
ment. 
* But,” I modestly hinted, ‘ would it not be 
well to take a little time to furnish your 
‘child’ with a beginning before you make an 
end of her, just by way of satisfying inquisi- 
tive friends, you know? Anna is a pretty 
name—but, I say, there is the church register 
to be considered. I think it takes two to do 
the business handsomely there !” 

“ My dear Teddy,” answered this precious 
infant, “ you talk as if the inquisitiveness of 
friends were to have weight in a matter of 
this kind. Ifthe forms of the marriage con- 
tract require two names, the most convenient 
one may be borrowed for the moment. No 
man would object to lending his name for such 
ashort time. It is not at all in the way of an 
indorsement, you know. Beyond this, I am 
proud that my wife should have no name ex- 
cept that which she receives from me. That she 
has no relatives insures me against one of the 
terrors of the married state, and that she will 
have no history save that which I shall write 
upon the book of her experiences, is some- 
thing that a man may be devoutly thankful 
for, Teddy, in these corrupt times. I tell you, 
old man, there is a providence in these things. 
I shall take my wife as a direct dispensation 
from Heaven, and only as my wife shall she 
learn the meaning of earthly love.” 

I was troubled. A tide had set in the 
affairs of my artless Daisy which. too evi- 
dently, I could not stem. With the aid of 
several bowls of the clover-leaf rum I got him 
safely into bed, and then betook myself to my 
own rest, from which I awoke next morning 
unrefreshed, having dreamed that the lovely 
Anna was avenging herself upon my unhappy 
head by flattening it in with a hot smoothing- 
iron, having previously disposed of Daisy by 
running him through the mangle. 

Upon arising I found that my friend had 
disappeared. I resigned myself, and having 
diverted my mind as successfully as might be 
with a newspaper some months past date 
until about noon, being then about to present 
myself at that unholy twelve o’clock meal, 
known in the rural districts as dinner, the 
cause of all my inquietude walked in. 

His air was unusually serious. 

“All is arranged,” he said, looking as ma- 
jestic as his five-feet-four and innocent coun- 
tenance would permit. 

“ Has she—has she—ceased to be a child?” 
I gasped, overcome with the fears that as- 
sailed me. With every feeling, from the kindly 
reproachful to melancholically astonished, ex- 
pressed in his countenance, he looked at me 
for a moment, and then said : 

“ Teddy, I thought you knew me better ?” 

I prayed for patience and a better under- 
| standing, with the handles of a pair of wheezy 
bellows in my nervous clutch. 

After a moment's reflection this philosopher 
and friend continued : 

“You have not encouraged my confidence 
by any sympathy in this matter, Teddy. 
Nevertheless, the sentiments of friendship 
which 1 have professed shall not be chilled 
nor turned aside by the little differences of 
opinion that must from time to time occur be- 
tween men. You know what my character 
has ever been, Teddy, and to show you that my 
intentions are as honorable as becomes a man 
under these circumstances, I now tell you that 
I have provided for the continuance of Anna 
under the care of the good Sisters for the next 
three years. They will instruct her in all 
things necessary and proper to her future 
condition upon a plan that I have been occu- 








pied this morning in arranging, and to the end 
that my bride-elect may preserve her virgin 
purity of heart and mind, I shall neither visit 
nor correspond with her during this time. In 
three years I shall attain my majority, when 
I shall return here to take my wife, unspotted 
and uncontaminated from the world, to my 
arms. Until then behold in me a model of 
human excellence, under the glorifying influ- 
ence of a great anticipation. Teddy, you 
should see the error of your ways, and marry 
before you do your courting !” 

I threw down the bellows and embraced 
this moral example. To the eyes of my ex- 
perience there was no further occasion for 
alarm, and with the exception of announcing 
himself engaged to every one we met, and 
swearing me by hair-lifting oaths to observe 
the sanctity of the old stone cloister, Daisy 
behaved like a cosset-lamb during the re- 
mainder of our journey. 

* * 7 * * 2 


I must confess that I was a little ‘‘ phized ” as 
the years went by, tosee, that Daisy kept up the 
romance of his engagement, but as he amused 
himself pretty much after the old fashion, and 
seemed in no immediate danger of canoniza- 
tion, I concluded that he used the thing as an 
article crossed between a counter-irritant and 
a safety-rope in cases where either of these 
agents might be useful, I ceased to think of the 
affair as anything more than pour passer le 
temps. 

The three years were nearly done when I 
chanced into a studio with one or two men, 
among whom was Daisy. Figures were the 
artist’s ‘* forte,” and there were two or three 
about which a good deal had been said. While 
absorbed in the contemplation of a cabinet 
portrait in imitation of the style of Sully, and 
not half a bad thing in its way, I heard a pro- 
longed and pathetic whistle issue from the 
lips of Daisy. 

Instantly I felt that there was trouble brew- 
ing for the infant, and made my way to where 
he stood. his hat jammed hard on the back of 
his head, both hands crammed into the lower- 
most section of his pockets, his feet widely 
separated and acting as blocks to his braced 


egs. 

Helpless dismay rested upon every feature of 
his ingenuous countenance, and with all my 
sympathies called into quick array, 1 looked 
from Daisy to the picture before which he had 
struck this tragic pose. 

It was just a panel, representing a deep 
stone doorway, above which there was a little 
niche, holding a small stone image of the 
Virgin. In this doorway there was the figure 
of a girl, with a face more beautiful than 
Correggio’s “ Madonna,” but with something 
of the * Venus Victrix,” done in color in it. 

“ The Little Saint, by Jove !” said I. 

“My Anna!” murmured Daisy. 

Then we looked for a moment into each 
other's eyes, and for the first time I ut. “erstood 
what it is to be a boy, and to have worshiped 
long and with a secret kindling of purest pas- 
sion at the shrine of an ideal woman who may 
one day be clasped in the flesh. 

The same thought had touched us both, and 
I managed to carry the other men off, leaving 
Daisy to hunt out the story of the strange, 
new expression we had both detected upon 
the painted face of the “ Little Saint.” 

It was quite dark when Daisy came to my 
rooms, and I was sitting in the gloaming as 
was sometimes my fancy. I arose to light the 
candles, but with a motion of his hand to pre- 
vent it, Daisy sat down quietly and said: 

“It is all right, Teddy; she is married to 
that artist fellow. It was a case of love at 
first sight—mutual, you know—and as the old 
Sisters made a row about it, they ran away.” 

Nothing more was said for a long time. I 
somehoy found myself holding the lad’s hand 
in a strong clasp, but at last he turned his 
face so that the firelight shone for a moment 
upon it, and I saw a tear where I never saw 
one before. 

“T hope she is happy, Teddy !’’ he finally 
said, and I, thinking Daisy Butterfield’s the 
softest, truest and honestest heart in all the 
world, only answered : 

“ God bless you, Daisy—I hope so.” 








LIEUTENANT TOTTEN’S GAME OF WAR. 


. 
Tageneral meeting of the United States Mili- 
tary Service Institution, at General Hancock’s 
headquarters on Governor’s Island, on Monday, 
December 29th, First Lieutenant C. A. L. Totten, of 
the Fourth United States Artillery, exhibited and 
explained his system of teaching young soldiers 
their profession and of studying. great batiles. 
General Hancock presided, and among the other 
Army officers present were Generals Rodenbougk, 
Crittenden, Daly, McKeever, Brown, Abbott, Cullum, 
Fry, Griffen and Doubleday; Colonels Nugent, 
Perry, Langdon, Clark, Middleton, Potts and Pratt; 
Majors Sawyer, Dickenson, Bird, Hubbell, Andrews 
and Hoskins; Captains Wharton, Ward, Sanno and 
Snyder; Doctors Janeway and Hager, and the Hon. 
6. H. Yeamans. Oneof the large assembly-rooms 
of the building had been specially prepared for the 
purpose of illustrating the paper, and all of the 
maps, charts and pieces used primarily in the 
game were spread upon a tableextending the entire 
length of the room on one side, while in the inter- 
vening space was a table showing the ground to be 
used in the ‘‘advanced’’ game. The surface of 
this table was undulating, containing mountains, 
rivers, hills, forests, glades, underbrush, swamps 
and other imitative features of a suppositive battle- 
field. Another table, 48 inches long and 40 inches 
wide, illustrated the “ battle” game, the opposing 
armies, respectively consisting of red and blue ob- 
long blocks, representing equal forces of 50,000 men. 
A raised platform, extending around three sides of 
the room, afforded accommodations for spectators, 
among whom there were many ladies. 

** Strategos,”’ like every other war game, is played 
chiefly with pieces representing bodies of troops. 
Most of these pieces are of type-metal, and, on maps 
with a scale of 10 inches to the mile, accurately re- 
present space covered by half-battalions, squadrons, 
batteries, skirmish lines, engineer companies, bag- 
gage trains and fleld works. Practically, they may 
be used on maps with scaies of from 8 to 12 inches 
to the mile, or by considering them to represent 
twice their strength on maps with scales of from 4 
to 6 inches. Besides the metal pieces there are a 
number of pieces made of pasteboard with slates on 








one side. These are intended to represent small 
bodies of troops or single officers, sentries or mes- 
sengers, and what they represent is written on the 
slate. The reverse side of each of some larger 
slated pieces has some topographical feature 
drawn upon it—a village, a marsh or a wood — 
and any desired combination of topographical fea- 
tures may be represented by them. No maps are 
used in ‘‘ Strategos,’’ Lieutenant Totten saying that 
he preferred each officer and student to make his 
own map on a large scale, either from fleld notes or 
with a pantograph from asmall map of the coun- 
try. With ali this apparatus spread out before 
him, Lieutenant Totten explained his new applica 

tion of an old device. The German game, he said, 
Was one calculated only for educated soldiers of 
rank who were interested only in extended move- 
ments of large forces. ‘Strategos,’”’ on the other 
hand, is both an advanced game and an elementary 
one. 

“‘Strategos’’ is far more comprehensive than the 
German game, “ Kriegsspeil”’ or its English version, 
“‘Aldershot,”’ both of which have now become so 
famous among foreign soldiers. Unlike these games, 
which have little in common with the ordinary 
soldier, the subaltern and the private military 
student, and were designed for the almost exclusive 
use of the best informed and mostadmired mem- 
bers of the military profession, the American game 
of war possesses an absorbing interest for those of 
every grade in the profession of arms. In its most 
advanced application, ‘‘ Strategos’’ embodies all the 
more valuable features of those foreign games, in- 
troducing, at the same time, very many noticeable 
improvements, Ali the officers present seemed to 
take a deep interest in Lieutenant Totten’s new 
game. He has been ordered to West l’oint to ex- 
plain his system in class-room instruction, for the 
purpose of having it added to the regular course of 
study. He has the‘approval of General McDowell 
and other officers of the Department of the Pacific; 
and a committee of the officers of the National 
Guard of the State of California, consisting of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wilder, Major Kinne and Major 
Orton, made a report recommending the system for 
the use of national guardsmen. 








TALKS on TIMELY TOPICS. 


ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS WITH 
EMINENT PUBLIC MEN. 


—No. 12.— 


Interview with President Hayes. 


The Public Not Eager for Civil Service 
Reform in the Absence of Scandal. 


FINANCIAL OPERATIONS OF THE TREASURY 
CARRIED ON ALMOST WITHOUT LOSS. 


The Department of the Interior Quite 
Satisfactory, in the Main. 





LEGISLATION TO FREE CONGRESSMEN OF THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PATRONAGE, ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY. 


RESULTS or THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 


66 + CONSIDER the editorial on Civil Service 

Reform, in Frank LesLiz’s ILLUSTRATED 
NewspaPER of this week, the very best I have 
read. It thoroughly and admirably embodies 
all the views I have expressed on the subject,” 
said the President, after he had graciously 
wished me a happy new year. 

I was received in the apartment in which the 
President meets his Cabinet—a room lighted by 
two large windows of an old fashion, affording 
distant glimpses of the silvern Potomac. The 
carpet is Brussels, the black ground being 
sprinkled with scarlet and white flowers. The 
furniture is in walnut, upholstered in grayish- 
blue raw silk, and is singularly plain and un- 
pretentious-looking. Over the mantel and 
English fireplace is a very fine mirror, on the 
mantel a clock with three dials. A portrait 
of George Washington in uniform adorns one 
wall, while rolling maps almost conceal the 
others. Two brreau-desks, with pigeon-holes 
crammed tO vursting, silently tell their own 
tales, while at a standing-desk, full in the light 
of one window, the President gets through a 
deal of the heavy and arduous duties apper- 
taining to his high and mighty office. His 
private secretary’s bureau is approached by 
three steps, a bust of Washington surmounting 
the doorway. The table at whieh I found the 
President seated is used at Cabinet meetings, 
the Secretary of State taking the bottom seat 
facing the President. This table literally 
groans with baskets of carefully enveloped 
and docketed papers, telegrams, letters, cards 
and books of reference. A superb bouquet 
seemed like an oasis in this desert of official 
table-land. The President was attired in the 
severest republican simplicity—black frock- 
coat, vest and pants, and black tie. He wore 
no ornament whatsoever save and except a 
plain gold wedding-ring. 


“ There will scarcely be a great demand for - 


Civil Service Reform,” said Mr. Hayes, “ unless 
it is felt that in the existing system there are 
palpable abuses. As long as the Civil Service 
appears to be reasonably efficient and free 
from coruption. frée from scandal, the popular 
demand for a reform will be comparatively 
feeble. A bad condition of the Civil Service 
would attract public attention to the necessity 
for its reform.” 
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“How stands the Treasury Department in 
relation to reform, Mr. President ?” 


“The financial operations of the Treasury 


Department have been very large and very | 


important, and have deen conducted almost | 


without loss to the Government.” 

“ The Interior Department ?” 

“The operations of the Interior Department 
have in the main been quite satisfactory, as 
have also the operations of other departments. 
Under such circumstances,” continued the 
President, “the popular public opinion does 
not seem to be as much attracted to the 
necessity for reform as it would if the conduct 
of the Government in the several departments 
was less satisfactory. And yet, I suspect that 
if the general conduct of our Civil Service 
was as unsatisfactory as it has been at some 
periods in our history, it would be found that 
there would be a very strong and decided 
sentiment amongst the people in favor of what 
is called Civil Service Reform.” 

“Do you expect to be practically aided by 
Congress in your endeavor to reform the Civil 
Service, Mr. President?” 

“T have no doubt that Congress will have 
an important part in the accomplishment of 
the reform.” 

“ What direction would legislation take ?” 

‘ Legislation should take the direction of 
entirely relieving Congressmen of the responsi- 
bility of what is commonly called the distribu- 
tion of patronage.” 

“Do you regard this step as of vital im- 
portance?” 

“IT have always regarded it as an essential 
step, if not the first step, to be taken in our 
progress towards a complete reform.” 

“Would you kindly favor me with your 
views upon the whole question, Mr. Presi- 
dent ?”’ 

“My views on this subject have been so 
fully given in my Message to Congress and in 
my directions to the public officers, that it is 
scarcely necessary to enlarge upon them now. 
I ask the attention of the public to the para- 
mount necessity of reform in our civil service 
—a reform not merely as to certain abuses 
and practices of so-called official patronage 
which have come to have the sanction of usage 
in the several departments of our Govern- 
ment, but a change in the system of appoint- 
ments itself, a reform that shall be thorough, 
radical and complete; a return to the princi- 
ples and practices of the founders of the Gov- 
ernment. A large and responsible part of the 
duty of restoring the Civil Service to the 
desired purity and efficiency rests upon the 
President, and it has been my purpose to do 
what is within my power to advance such 
prudent and gradual measures of reform as 
will most surely and rapidly bring about that 
radical change of system essential to make 
our administrative methods satisfactory to a 
free and intelligent people. By a proper ex- 
ercise of authority, it is in the power of the 
Executive to do much to promote such a re~ 
form. But it cannot be too clearly understood 
that nothing adequate can be accomplished 
without co-operation on the part of Congress, 
and considerate and intelligent support among 
the people. Reforms which challenge the 
generally acu.picuiseories of parties, and 
demand changes in the methods of depart- 
ments, are not the work of a day. Their 
permanent foundations must be laid in sound 
principles, and in an experience which demon- 
strates their wisdom and exposes the errors of 
their adversaries. Every worthy officer de- 
sires to make his official action a gain and an 
honor to his country, but the people them- 
selves, far more than their officers in public 
station, are interested in a pure, economical 
and vigorous administration.” 

Referring to the competitive system the 
President said : 

“In view of the facts that during a con- 
siderable period the Government of Great 
Britain has been dealing with administrative 
problems and abuses, in various particulars 
analogous to those presented in this coun- 
try, and that, in recent years, the measures 
adopted were understood to have been effec- 
tive and in every respect highly satisfactory, 
I thought it desirable to have fuller informa- 
tion upon the subject, and accordingly re- 
quested the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission to make a thorough investigation 
for this purpose. The result has been an 
elaborate and comprehensive report. The 
report sets forth the history of the partisan 
spoils system of Great Britain, and of the rise 
and fall of the Parliamentary patronage, and 





of official interference with the freedom of 
elections. It shows that, after long trials of 
various kinds of examinations, those which 
are competitive and open on equal terms to all, 
and which are carried on under the superin- 
tendence of a single commission, have with 
great advantage been established as conditions 
of admission to almost every official place in 
the subordinate administration of that coun- 
try and of British India. While the reform 
measures of another Government are of no 
authority for us, they are entitled to influence 
to the extent to which their intrinsic wisdom 
and their adaptation to our institutions and 
social life may commend to our considera- 
tion.” 

What has been the result of the competi- 
tive system ? 

“TI recommended in my annual Message of 
December, 1877, the making of an appropria- 
tion for the resumption of the work of the 
Civil Service Commission. In the meantime, 
however, competitive examinations, under 
many embarrassments, have been conducted, 
within limited spheres, in the executive. de- 
partments in Washington, and in a number of 
the custom-houses and post-offices of the prin- 
cipal cities of the country, with a view to 
further test their effects, and in every in- 
stance they have been found to be as salutary 
as they are stated to have been under the ad- 
ministration of my predecessor. I think the 
economy, purity and efficiency of the public 
service would be greatly promoted by their 
systematic introduction, wherever practicable, 
throughout the entire Civil Service of the 
Government, together with ample provision 
for their general supervision in order to 
secure consistency and uniform justice. Re- 
ports from the Secretary of the Interior, from 
the Postmaster-General, from the Postmaster 
in the City of New York, where such examina- 
tions have been some time on trial, and also 
from the Collector of the Port, the Naval] 
Officer and the Surveyor in that city, and 
from the postmasters and collectors in several 
of the other large cities, show that the com- 
petitive system, where applied, has in various 
ways contributed to improve the public ser- 
vice. The reports show that the results have 
been salutary in a marked degree, and that 
the general application of similar rules cannot 
fail to be of decided benefit to the service. The 
reports of the Government officers in the city 
of New York, especially, bear decided testi- 
mony to the utility of open competitive exami- 
nations in their respective offices.” 

In conclusion the President said : 

“Tam convinced that if a just and definite 
test of merit is enforced for admission ta the 
public service and in making promotions, such 
abuses as removal without good cause and 
partisan and official interference with the 
proper exercise of the appointing power will, 
in large measure, disappear.” 

Here the Attorney-General entered, and I 
withdrew. 


Lecture by Mr. G. A. Sala. 


I WENT to hear George Augustus Sala lecture 
at the Chickering Hall on “The Shows I have 
Seen,’ and I spent eighty minutes delightfully. 
Mr. Sala talks as few men can talk, and takes you 
into his confidence with such acharming ‘‘ Between 
you and I,” that you forget your surroundings and 
imagine yourself in a cozy library alone with your 
entertaining host. Sala looks “‘ very fit,’”” indeed— 
the last time I met him was at a little dinner in the 
Dutch-built house in Wimpole Street, London W.— 
of a “ big author,” and then he was very far from 
being well. The lecturer opened his discourse 
with a touch of humor. “I know the exquisite 
delicacy of the American ear, and I fear that I shall 
drop my h’s. In fact, in order to provide against 
such a contingency, I spent the entire morning in 
rehearsing the second line of that touching ballad 
‘Kathleen Mavourneen,’ and found myself pro- 
nouncing it thus: 


‘The ’orn of the ’unter was ’eard on the ’ill,.’”’ 


Mr. Sala, then a youth in petticoats, saw Queen 
Victoria proceeding to her coronation. This was his 
first show. The late Napoleon III. gave him many 
shows—from his special constableship during the 
Chartist Riots to his attempt at Boulogne, from the 
gorgeous Tuileries to the little chapel at Chisel- 
nurst. The Duke of Wellington did George Sala 
good service, too, and the lecturer’s vivid word-por- 
traiture of the hero of Waterloo was in his best 
vein. “I was living at Slough, near Windsor, ina 
house five hundred years old, with three descrip- 
tions of rats and a real ghost. My deep-niched 
window looked across Datchet Meade to the frown- 
ing keep of Windsor Castle. One morning I looked 
forth to see the royal standard floating half-mast 
high. I knew that Prince Albert was dead.” The de- 
scription that followed of the funeral was admirably 
rendered, fairly riveting the attention of the 
audience. After the funeral came the weddings, 
and Mr. Sala wound up with that of the Duke of 
Connaught, The silence that reigned during the 
delivery of the lecture was eloquent. It told the 
lecturer that every word was anxiously waited for. 








The French. Champagne Crop. 


1N Champagne, at the other end of France, a dis- 
aster has occurred unparalleled for sixty years. 
Not a bottle of wine has been harvested; the loss is 
terrible for the small grower, and mounts up toa 
great sum for the whole department. Thegrape did 
not ripen, and it has been gathered only in order to 





prevent trespassers from entering the vineyards 
and damaging them. There is now a stock of 
72,000,000 bottles in Champagne, of which 35,000,000 
or 40,000,000 are in the hands of the great firms. 
The remainder is of doubtful origin, and even 
beyond the producing area of Champagne; but this 
year wines which had loug been a drug in the hands 
of speculators will be bought up, for everybody 
dreads the consequences of a blank year. The ex- 
portation of real champagne is over 18,000,000 or 
20,000,000 bottles a year, so that the existing stock 
will have to serve for 1880 and 1881, and will just 
suffice, Should next year’s vintage fail, the houses 
which sell genuine champagne would be reduced, 
to use the expression of one of them, to shutting up 
shop. The price, however, has not yet risen. The 
first-class houses, taking into consideration the 
general interest of the department, are standing 
out against arise in price in order not to narrow the 
circle of consumers, Werlé has 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
bottles, Roderer as many, Pommery & Greno rather 
less, as also Yroi, but Meot is said to have 5,000,000 
or 6,000,000; and all these firms can meet orders for 
1880 and 1881, and will wait for next year’s vintage 
before raising their prices, 80 as to be guided by it. 








The Swedes at their Meals. 


THE Swedes havea queer way of locomotion at 
their meals. They often flit about, like flies, from 
one table to another, and sometimes seem to turn 
the menu topsy-turvey when they ordera repast, 
It is no rare thing to see them begin with cheese 
and biscuit ; next proceed to hamand salad, with 
aslice of meat to follow ; and then suddenly start 
up in the middle of their dinner to swallow, while 
they walk about, a plateful of pea-soap. A habit 
which they have of beginning each repast with 
what they call a “ smérgos,’”’ not merely leads to 
much untidiness at mealtime, but makes them 
seem contented to live on bits and scraps. The 
smorgos consists of little dishes, such as slices of 
smoked reindeer and caviare and sardines, with 
pickles, cheese and other whets provocative of 
thirst, These are fished out with a fork of general 
utility, and laid on thumb-pieces of rye-cake, 
thickly smeared with butter, which serve by way 
of plate. Then they are bitten into, regardless of 
the fragments which may fall on other dainties 
(for your true smorgos-eater seldom sits to his 
repast), and they are finally washed down with a 
glass or two of spirits which stand handy by their 
side. Such a prelude toa meal is not merely un- 
cleanly, but must vitiate the palate and injure the 
digestion. Indeed, I feel convinced that were the 
Smorgosbord abolished, not merely would the cook- 
ery in Sweden soon improve, but very many of the 
people would be gradually weaned from their 
weakness for strong drink. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Royal Wedding in Spain. 


It is a sad commentary on the state of social and 
political affairs in Spain that within a month of the 
wedding of King Alfonso and the Austrian Archduchess, 
another attempt should have been made to assassinate 
the youthful sovereign. The interest in our illustrations 
ol several features of the nuptial ceremonies will be in- 
tensified by the report of Gonzales’scrime, The King 
and Queen were out driving, the former at the reins, 
when the would-be regicide discharged two pistol-shots 
at Alfonso, neither of which took effect. The King acted 
with great calmness, but the poor young Queen of a 
month was grievously shocked. 


Effects of Snow in Paris. 


The late snowstorm in Paris, together with the in- 
tetise cold weather, created much inconvenience in the 
streets and led fo a pretty severe interruption of busi- 
ness, In many of the thoroughfares the snow thrown 
from the sidewalks into the roadway caused frequent 
blockades of vebicles, and in‘no part of the city was 
the travel more difficult than in the vicinity of the new 
quarters of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies. 


Bridge on the Ponteba-Udine Railroad. 


Ponteba and Pontafel, two places in the Alps, have. 


come into notice by the completion of an international 
road, or pair of roads, the Austrian from Tarvis to Pon- 
teba, and the Italian from Ponteba to Udine. The Aus- 
trian part is complete and has cost 2,900,000 florins; 
but that on the Italian presented greater difficulties. The 
bridge at Pont di Muro, shown in our illustration, gives 
some idea of the character of the country and the 
difficulties to be surmounted. Udine, lying between 
Venice and Trieste, and connected with them by 
rail, as it is now to be with Carvis, is a charming little 
city of 20,000 inhahitants, and has so many features of 
the city of the Doges that it is a very Venice in minia- 
ture. 

Wedding Festivities in Galzkammergret. 


Weddings here are still general rejoicings ; a large 
room in the inn is decorated for the occasion; a table is 
set, where the married couple receive their friends. 
This is called the Mahileut. And in the tanzsaal, or 
dancing saloon, all join in the MahManz in honor of the 
occasion. Ip our picture a curious ceremony is depicted, 
A friend of the bridegroom is repeating the old saw; 
‘*When a man marries he must have a hen-coop.”” The 
bride shows how she understands this, She has a neat 
little coop divided into two unequal rooms, The hen 
has the large and more comfortable, while the cock, 
rather dispirited and cowed, is confined to the smaller. 
These are among the homely presents at these rustic 
weddings and contribute not a little to the pleasantry 
and enjoyment, while as the wedding gifts are not for 
show, but for real service, the new-married pair find 
themselves better off than if they had received thirty 
silver napkin-rings and two dozen mustard-spoons, 


Royal Honors to British Soldiers. 


On December 8th, Queen Victoria personally decor. 
ated with the insignia of her Order of the Bath six 
newly appointed Knights Commanders and twenty-four 
Companions, most of whom haveearned these honors 
by their conduct and service in the Afghanand Zula wars. 
The ceremony took place in the White Drawing-room of 
Windsor Castle, Her Majesty being attended by several 
members of the royal family. In our illustration Colonel 
Pearson, who commanded the garrison in the defense of 
Ekowe, is seen kneeling before the Queen, who is in the 
act of fastening the cross of the order to the breast of bis 
coat. ; . 

The Last Attempt on the Czar’s Life. 


The last attempt to kill the Czar was the most in- 
genious of any that has been made. A house was hired 
close by the railroad near Moscow, and a tunnel con- 
structed from it a distance of 150 feet, a portion being 
built of stone. In this tunnel, which extended beneath 
the railroad track, was deposited an enormous quantity 
of explosives connected by wires with a battery in the 
house. On December Ist the train, with the Czar and 
suite on board, passed saiely over the mine on the way to 
Moscow, but when the second train, containing the bag- 
gage, which usually precedes the Czar, came along, some 
people on the bankment cb d, and the mine was 
at once exploded, blowing one van to pieces and over- 
turning seven others, but injuring no one. The con- 
spirators bad been st work on the mine since the early 
part of September. 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—TueErse are now ten thousand miners on strike 
jn the Mons district of Belgium. 


—T ux trade of Dallas, Texas, for the year end- 
ing September 1st, 1879, amounted to $7,000,000. 


—Experiments in the manufacture of ice have 
been made at Wilmington, N. C., with most satisfactory 
results. 

—Tue fair-grounds at Nashville have been sold 
for $40,000 to a firm of Northern capitalists, who pro- 
pose erecting thereon furnaces and an iron mill. 


— TELEGRAPHIC advices to the 20th of Decem- 
ber from Callao state that pertect order prevailed in 
Lima, and there had been no change in the Govern- * 
ment. : 

—Tue present session of the Spanish Cortez 
will close when the Bill for the abolition of slavery in 
Cuba is disposed of, The new session will begin in 
March. 


—Tue introduction of American anthracite into 
Switzerland has directed the attention of the Swiss to 
their own coal-fields, which they believe may be made 
to supply their wants, 


—Tue small islands of the West Indies, known 
as the Leeward Islands, are becoming a source of sugar 
supply to this country. Five years ago none was re- 
ceived irom there. Last year $300,000 worth was 
shipped, 

—Srx carloads of ‘silkworm-eggs lately came 
across the continent, baving been shipped this way from 
Japan to ltaly.. They are in charge of tive Italians, who 
make a profitable business of buying them of the Japan- 
ese raisers and selling them to farmers in Italy. 


—A psrson known for the past twenty-five 
years as Charlies Parkhurst, who has led the lile of a 
stage-driver and farmer dering this time in California, 
has just died near Watsonville, when it became known 
for the first time that the deceased was a woman 


—A commiTrer of ladies entered Parliament 
recently, on the floor of the House, having a petition 
signed by 70,500 ladies asking for the Sunday closing of 
liquor houses in England. This is the first time women 
have ever appeared on the floor, a latticed galiory being 
assigned them. 

—Tue Governor of North Carolina will call a 
special meeting of the Legisiature of that State to act 
upon an offer on the part of capitalists to buy the West- 
ern North Carolina railroad ‘rom the State at $800,000, 
binding the new company to extend that road to Duck- 
town, Tenn., on or belore 1882. 


—Tue ladies of Pennsylvania, having succeeded 
in purchasing the mansion which General Washington 
occupied as his headquarters at Valley Forge, have now 
started the movement to buy the 2.000 acres adjoining, 
in which the old breastworks are still in good preserva- 
tion, and then erect a soldiers’ bome there. 


—Accorpine to Dr. Déllinger, the Mohamme- 
dan religion is making good headway. There have been 
great numbers of conversions in China; a single Moslem 
college at Sierra Leone is about to send out 1,000 teach- 
ers among the Africans tribes; and among thé Malays 
the converts are literally reckoned by millions. 


—Commission cr -GengeraL McCormick | has 
completed a list of all expenditures upon the part of the 
United States at the Paris Exposition, and the same will 
be sent to Congress by the Secretary of State. Ot the 
two Congressional appropriations, amounting together to 
$190,000, the Commissioner-General reports an unex- 
pended balance of between $10,000 and $11,000. ~ 


—Ex-Governor Wasusurn, of Wisconsin, has 
just given the Wisconsin Industrial Association forty 
acres of land in the vicinity of Mineral Point, his old 
home, to be used as permanent fair-grounds. He had 
previously given $50,000 to the State University for an 
astronomical observatory, and had given the State his 
country seat, near Madison, for an industrial school for 
giris. 

—Tue total number of arrivals of vessels at the 
port of New York during 1879 was 21.421, against 
19,110 in 1878, and 19,856 {n 1877. This increase isin 
the trade with foreign and the Eastern domestic ports. 
Of the arrivals, 8,077 were from foreign ports, against 
7,348 in 1878, 6.244 in 1877, and 5,731 in 1876. The 
increase is principally in the number of steamers, ships 
and barks, showing an increased commerce with ports 
at a distance. 


—AccorDIne to the Journal de Genéve several 
articles belonging to the Polished Stone Period were 
found in the course ef some recent excavations at La 
Couleuvreniére. One of the most curious is a green 
jade-stone scraper, no larger than a finger, slightly curved 
inside and splendidly polished. Its edge is still as keen 
as when it leit the maker’s hands. The discovery is all 
the more remarkable /rom the fact that jade comes from 
Asia, and is not found in Switzerland. 


—Tue Clarkson Nott Potter scholarship, at 
Union, N. ¥., was established by the trustees Mr. 
Potter persistently refused all payment for laborious 
legal services, which has saved the college more than 
$250,000, and the trustees, estimating his compensation 
at $5,000 at least, resolved to devote that sum out of 
the Nott trust fund to found a scholarship in Mr. Potter’s 
name, The presentation to it rests with Mr. Potter 
during his life and with the presidents of the coliege 
thereafter. 


—Apvicrs from Japan state that M. Fujita, the 
largest contractor in the country, M. Nakano, one o/ the 
first merchants, and sixty of their principal friends, have 
been arrested for having caused to be produced jin Ger- 
many forged Treasury bonds to the value of about 
15,000,000 francs, which they managed in such a way 
that they were put in circulation by the Treasury itself. 
The discovery of this fact produced a crises unexampled 
in Yokohama. A terrible panic on the Bourse ensued, 
and the most scandalous scenes took place. 


—Tug bank clearings in Louisville, Ky., in 1879, 
were $255,706,075. There were 57,916 hogsheads of 
leat-tobacco sold, and 5,250,000 pounds of manufactured 
tobacco paid revenue tax. The receipts of cattle were 
54,968 head; hogs, 248,732 head; sheep, 145,673 head; 
borses and mules, 7,918 head. The receipts of mer 
chandise in the last six months were, for leading articles: 
Hams, 5,900,000 pounds; bacon, 36,704,471 pounds; 
butter, 1,068,013 pounds; cheese, 2,161,765 pounds; 
coffee, 5,065,317 pounds; merchandise and sundries, 
365.002 packages. The internal revenue receipi« 
amounted to $3,999,411. 


—Tueg tomb of Pius IX., at Rome, in the Churcl: 
of San Lorenzo Beyond the Walls, is said to be almost 
covered with inscriptions in various languages, besides 
wreaths, flowers and other memorial offerings. They 
were written by persons from many walks of life, by 
priests, as well as by laymen; by pontifical soldiers, and 
soldiers in the Italian Army; by widows, orphans and 
representatives of monasteries, colleges, schools and so- 
cieties. A peculiarity of many of the inscriptions is 
that the former pontiff is not prayed for, but invoked, 
this being an outcome of a belief prevalent among Italian 
Catholics that Pius IX.has entered into heaven, and is 
bow in the position of an intercessor. 
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SONNET. 
To 

N a Sevillian cloister, old and quaint, 
I wandered once, and saw a picture rare— 


A goddess, with sublimities of hair, 
Holding a rosebud to a suppliant saint. 





Her dark and perfect locks, without restraint, 
Fell op an ample bosom, whitely fair; 
And, wondering much, I murmured, half in 
prayer, 
“’Tis but a dream an artist loved to paint: 


“A vagrant fancy of a fevered mind, 
For none beheld such glorious tresses shine 
On earth or sea, and they will ne’er be seen!’’ 


_ This I believed, until my eyes did find 
The misty marvel of your hair divine, 
Fit for the brow of some celestial queen! 
F. 8S. SALTUS. 


CHAPTER XIX.—(CONTINUE™), 


THE HIDDEN WITNESS. 

By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THAT HUSBAND OF MiNx.”’ 

HE diminutive African tottered along be- 

hind them as well as he could under the 
pressure of that mighty name, and Salome 
carried Sylve at once into a large room, bare 
of carpet. but otherwise substantially fur- 
nished. There was a fire on the hearth, and 
a large red-and-white screen before it,so that 
presently Sylve’s chilled limbs were comfort- 
able, and a substantial black woman _ had 
brought a little stand to her side. and coffee 
and golden fare. She said to Salome that 
breakfast had never tasted so good before. 

* That’s because you’ve earned it, my dear. 
Do you know that since mamma died, and I 
have had the care of the house, I enjoy per- 
fect health? You see all our slaves ran off 
with the exception of Maum Barbadoes, and 
she preferred to stay because she is so very 
deaf, and this poor little Samson, who was 
ailing, and so they did not take him. Barby, 
as she is called, is worth her weight in gold, 
she is so capable and willing, and Samson is 
growing stronger, though I think it will take 
him some time yet to emulate the strength of 
his namesake. Do you know, we milk six 
cows between us, and I make all the butter, 
and Barby all the cheese, so we really don’t 
miss most of the comforts we have always had. 
There are plenty of Southern girls will tell 
you the same story, and that they are healthier 
and happier than when they had the moral 
and physical welfare of the negroes to look 
after. There was always a mine under. our 
feet, ready to be sprung; but there is none of 
that feeling now.” 

“T shall keep on trying to earn my meals,” 
said Sylve, bravely, “for I intend, as Miss 
Nellie Brown, to come among you as a teacher 
from the West—mind, it’s to be the West.” 

“ You theatrical child!’ exclaimed Salome, 





whose black eyes, square brow, bright, plump 
lips, and brown hands, were alive with energy ; 
* haven't you got over your romantic proclivi- 
ties yet? You a teacher—you dainty litt’ 
thing! Do you know what teaching means 
here?’ 

“T don’t care what it means,” said Sylve, 
determinedly, ‘I am going to undertake it. 
I’m tired of living in idleness—that’s why I 
came to you.” 

“ But as Nellie Brown!—why change your 
own beautiful name? Don’t you know that 
as Sylve de Latude you will be a thousand 
times more popular and even respected than 
as plain Miss Brown? Oh, Sylve! don’t do. it.” 

“But I must, Salome. Oh, don't you dis- 
courage me at the onset. I’m not at all the- 
atrical or romantic—you mustn’t think that ; 
but, you see, as Sylve they would find me 
sooner. As Miss Brown—they would never 
suspect.” 

“And who are they ?—and what are you 
talking about?” queried Salome, dismay in 
her countenance. : 

‘Oh, Salome, you haven't guessed yet that | 
Thaverun away ?” | 





Salome had been kneeling 
on a hassock at Sylve’s knee. Now she sprang | 
to her feet. her resolute face grown pale and 
troubled. 

“Run away! Sylve, are you crazy? Do 
you mean you have left the Foresters—left 
that pleasant, beautiful home? Oh! then the 
suit has gone against you?” she added, her 
arm instinctively twining itself about the 
other's neck. 

‘No; on the contrary, the suit is going to be 
prosperous, and make me quite rich,” said 
Sylve, with dignity. ; 

“T can’t understand your running away, 
then,” and the arm loosened its hold. * I don't 
like it, and I won’t be a party to it, unless you 
have a wonderfully good reason,” said Salome. 

“* Now you are going to desert me, and send 
me among strangers,” said Sylve, bursting 
into tears, ‘‘for I won’t go back ; nothing you 
could say would induce me to go back. [ tell 
you, Salome, I have good and sufficient rea- 
sons, which I won’t tell any one yet a while— 
and you must be my friend if I am friendless.” 

“ But, my child, they will surely send here,” 
said Salome. 

** How can they ever know of you?” queried 
Sylve. 

“Why, don’t you sce, Mr. Forester is a 
lawyer, and will leave no stone unturned.” 

“Spare your zeal, my dear.” said Sylve, in- 
terrupting her, “Flix and I are not good 
friends at all. Heis very glad to be rid of me — 
and—and I—of him.” 

“Then,” thought Salome, to herself, “there 
has been a quarrel—a lover’s quarrel—I don’t 
doubt, young as she is.” 

‘You see they will write to the teachers of ; 
the old Windmill, and they will furnish them 
with a list of all your friends ; then will come 
letters —perhaps the veritable Flix, as you ! 
call him. himself, in person.” 

~ Oh. gracious!” exclaimed Sylve, as_ this 





formidable possibility was put thus before her; 


“ but you need not worry yourself, or me, for 
—and ’’—she whispered in Salome’s ear—* he 
hates the very sight of me,’’ and fell to crying 
again. 

“You poor little goose,” half-laughed Sa- 
lome, gathering her up in her arms, “you 
don’t seem over-jubilant on-getting away from 
such treatment. Is the hurt all on one side ?” 

That touched pride. 

“No!” said Sylve, bravely, making short 
work of the tears, and the handkerchief that 
held them; “but I do love Mrs. Forester, 
dearly. However, that’s passed. Now, Sa- 
lome, you will stand my friend as you used so 
often at the old Windmill, and I’ll be such good 
company! I'll help you milk, make beds, or 
any other sociable work, and when I get my 
money, if you like, I’ll share it with you. What 
good is it going to do me,I should like to 
know 2?” and down rained the tears again. 
‘Don’t laugh at me,” she sobbed, “ but this 
fire did put me so much in mind of dear Mrs. 
Forester’s room—but that’s the last of it— 
there! I’m not going to cry or feel bad any 

ore. Come, give me something to do.” 

‘-] shall give you a room and a bed to sleep 
in, just now,” said Salome, kissing the pale 
check, “and, meantime, I'll think over this 
matter. If I can’t reconcile it to my con 
science, why 

Two arms held her tightly, a trifle danger- 
ously so, by the throat, and Sylve hung on her 
breast, begging her for the love she bore her 
to decide now. ‘If you don’t I shall never go 
to sleep,” she said. 

“Tn that case I could never decide,” laughed 
Salome. 

“ Oh, but you have; I see it in your eyes; 
kiss me, and,]’ll take it for Yes.” 

“You bad child,’ said Salome, but she 
kissed her, and there were tears in her eyes. 

“‘ Now seal the compact by calling me Nellie.” 

“ Never!” exclaimed Salome; but she did 
after a little more coaxing. 

“* Now I shall take a good long rest, prepara- 
tory to entering upon my new life.’ said Sylve. 
‘Mind you, I don't much blame Flix Forester, 
after all, for disliking me, for I have been a 
very hard girl—you know I have—and how 
you had to screen me often for my mischief at 
the Windmill.” 

“Nonsense! Say for thoughtlessness, not 
right down wickedness,” replied Salome, with 
emphasis ; “ and as for Flix Forester—see how 
pat I’ve got the name—as for his disliking 
you—why—he'll marry you yet.” 

The quick cry and scared, half-shamed look 
that followed this speech, started Salome. 

‘‘T think that told the story,” she said, on 
her way back to her work ; “the child loves 
him, whether he loves her or not. What a 
pity !” 

“ Barbe,” she said, addressing the old ne- 
gress, in her soft, clear voice, “I should like 
to keep this pretty little girl for a few months. 
She is an orphan, and homeless at present.”’ 

“Is she pore, miss—right pore ?” queried the 
old woman, in a melancholy voice. 

““T expect so,” was the reply, for Salome 
knew nothing of Sylve’s resources, supposing, 
of course, that she would not care to work if 
she had had money. 

“Sartin you ought to keep her, honey ; it 
won't take much more for to keep sich a bird 
as she, I specs. I pities de pore, always, 
though I’se pore myself, de good Lord knows.” 

Barbe’s equanimity in “doing for” this 
child of poverty, as she considered her, was 
somewhat shaken by the present of a finer 
dress than she had ever owned, during the 
first week, besides a splendid Madras hand- 
kerchief and a showy brooch. She received 
them, however, as from the Lord, and was 
ever after unwearied in her efforts to please 
the newcomer’s somewhat fastidious appetite. 








CHAPTER XX.—“ LL NEVER LEAVE YE NOR 
FORSAKE YE.” 
RIGINALLY the homestead belonging to 
Salome’s family had been built of logs, 
then modernized and plastered, then added to 
by successive generations, always in width, 
never in height, until. as Sylve expressed it, 
it looked like a miniature village. It was sit- 
uated far from the road, and the forest by 
which it was shielded from easterly storms, 
had never been cut down. The house was 
nearly two hundred years old, and though 
piazzas had been built around it, and many 
modern conveniences introduced, it reminded 
one of some wind and storm-painted Swiss 
chélet, save that it was not perched in mid-air, 
or at the base of picturesque gray rocks. 
There were plenty of outbuildings, irregu- 
lar ground carefully planted and dotted here 
and there by whitewashed slave huts. There 
were mossy dells in the belt of woods, lovely 
paths all smooth and bright with fir-needles, 
sweet shining bits of water, beside which 
grew wild pinks and violets, and, where the 
sweet mosses crowded in between, a very 
harvest of beauty to the poetical eye. This 
wood had been the pet of all the Braddocks ; 
in fact, it went by the name ot Braddock’s 
Grove. There were places of sylvan solitude, 
where some kind hands had twisted the brown 
knotty roots into the semblance of a chair. 
A beautiful rising hill, covered with larches, 
held at its crown an arbor made of young 
saplings twisted together, and as fast as they 
grew, the branches were lopped oft towards 


the west, so that through the opening one had 


a glorious view of field and valley, cultivated 
farms. and the lovely luxuriant wildernesses 
of nature. Such spots as could be seen from 
this choice location! Such heart of green 
embosomed among roHing hills. on which the 
cattle lazily fed, or pampered horses let out 
to feed pranced and careened over the fertile 


|meads, shaking their long manes and neigh- 
‘ing with the ecstasy of thorough freedom. 


From this place could also be-seen Colonel 
Lewin’s now dilapidated cstate. The two 
families had been quite intimate. and _fre- 
quently before the war Colonel Lewin’s 
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daughter, visitors and slaves, felt themselves ; 
at liberty to roam through the Braddock | 
woods. Their own strip of forest was not | 
susceptible of that peculiar kind of cultiva. | 
tion or ornamentation, it lying low at the base | 
of a hill, whereas the other crowned its top. 

One memorable day, suon after peace had | 
been proclaimed, two tigures might have been 
seen standing in the doorway uf the deserted 
bower, for it was long since friendly ax or 
hand had attended to its wants. One was 
short, thick-set, with a head of remarkable 
size, covered with gray and white wool. He 
had been the preacher on that circuit for 
many years, but his usefulness was now gone, 
and he was only known as Dee’s ole man. 
Dee, or Desire, if the reader remembers, was 
the nurse of Eve Lewin, and, being nearly six- 
teen years her husband’s junior, showed tew 
signs of age, though she was nearly fifty. Tall, 
stout, strong, with a ringing voice, and eyes 
like black diamonds, she was still the pride of 
the place, and the only living thing that Eve 
clung to now that her father was dead, for 
the colonel had died at the post of duty. One 
mail brought the news of his death at the 
head of his charge ; the other, that of Colonel 
Wilde, so that both Raphael Wilde and Eve 
Lewin were orphans. 

The setting sun shone resplendently upon 
the hill-top, bathing in its wonderful crimson 
light the shining black face of Crow — or 
“Father Crow,” as he was generally called. 
Never had the prospect looked more beauti- 
ful, with its shifting shadows ot dun and 
brown and red. The branches were tinged, 
and whole trees here and there bathed in the 
flood of rosy flame. The hills beyond were 
beautiful with tints of carmine and orange, 
and long purple and pale-green streaks of 
cloud floated like moving islands in the rich 
light, their edges burning with feathery 
plumes, that dipped in the pale blue of the 
horizon like miniature willows. 

“ Well, ole man,” said Dee, settling her hand- 
kerchief about her broad forehead, and fold- 
ing her arms, “ what ’clusion hev ye come to 
takin’? I’s ready to follow yer advice, ¢f it 
looks ‘sponsible ?”’ . 

“The rest is all gone, Dee, and we’ll never 
hab anoder chance,” said Crow, casting his 
glance to the ground. “I's been prayin’ for 
light, an’ it seems as if the Lord said, ‘Go, 
follow Moses.’ ”’ 

‘Inter de promised lan’, eh, ole man ?” said 
Dee. “Well, it seems to me someways like 
dying—you don’t zactly know whar you’s 
gwine to.” 

“The res’ of em has found a home, ole 
’oman,”’ said Crow, “an’ dem ar sojers give 
me ’ticular directions. Freedom’s wuth hevin’.”’ 

“Well, we’s jes as free here as we is any- 
whar else, I reckon,” said Dee. 

“’Tain’t the same feelin’,’ the old man 
grimly responded. ‘“ You see, all the res’ of 
’em is gone, an’ it makes one sort 0’ lonesome. 
Den dars money dar, ole ‘oman, an’ though my 
days o’ usefulness is past, Lord love ye, dey 
trows away money, dem ar Nordeners.”’ 

“It’s de on’y fault I’s ever found wid ye, 
ole man, ye’s mavericious. A preacher o’ de 
tarnal salvation don’t ought to do dat ar; he 
ought to keep his hands free from filthy lukey, 
or whatever they.calls it. But, then, I'll be 
boun’ by what yo’ says, ef I keeps de same 
mind when we starts.” 

Just before the war, Colonel Lewin had 
made some money in a fortunate speculation. 
Instead of making himself and his family com- 
fortable, repairing the house and beautifying 
the premises, he had bought slaves—a reckless 
venture, as his best friends told him. During 
the last years of the conflict, his house had 
been used as quarters, and—the truth must be 
told—foully abused, as indeed was all the 
land about. A few trees from the woods 
might have been felled, but instead of that 
the soldiers tore down all the rails that in- 
closed the farm, the handsomely ornamented 
piazza-balustrades, and burned several pieces 
of the furniture for mere wantonness. When 
they left, nearly all of the new Lewin gang 
went with them. It was a time of terror to 
pretty, delicate Eve, but Dee watched over 
her as a tigress watches its cub. Whatever 
happened she was never neglected. Dee 
would fight for her ‘chile’? before harm 
should come to her, and the slight girl of 
fourteen knew no other protector. When the 
rest of them ran off. she implored Dee not to 
desert her, and although the faithful woman 
had listened with the rest to the golden story 
of freedom, and though it looked like some 
paradise where she might rest a while before 
going to the promised land, yet her heart was 
terribly divided. She loved and respected 
her “ ole man,”’ who had been a power in the 
slave community, but she loved and pitied 
with the added sense of protection, such as no 
other mortal could bestow, her “ chile.’”’ Many 
a night after the house was left to Crow and 
herself—the ruined, broken, desolate home- 
stead—did she lie awake pondering over these 
things. She had resisted the appeal of her own 
heart when the general stampede occurred, 
but her “ole man” had a revelation, or said 
he had, that they must both go to the promised 
land, there to die in the midst of liberty. When 
she told Eve of this, the child listened like one 
stunned. 

“To leave me, to leave me?” she repeated. 

“ Honey, we’ll take you ‘long, too,” said Dee, 
breaking down. 

‘“ No, Dee, I'll stay. 
father’s home.” 

“But who'll car’ for ye, chile ?”’ 

“ God,” was the answer, choked with sobs. 

“You don’t think He’ll come down to old 
Virginny, do ye?” 

“ He’ll send somebody.” said the girl ; then 
overcome with the horror of the prospect, 
she sank down half-fainting. Old Dee caught 
her to her ample bosom. 

“Don’t you weep an’ wail no mo’. honey,” 
she cried. ‘‘Dee’s made up her mind. No, 
bress her, she sha’n’t go travelin’ and bruise 


I can’t go from my 
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her feet an’ git sick by the way. You b’leeve 
Dee, don’t you? She never meant to leave her 
chicken.” 

The child clung to her only friend, sobbing 
now with joy. 

“ Yes, l’se settled it. Ef Crow feels it’s his 
duty, an’ his Master’s tole him to go, why 
he goes ‘thout me. My fustest duty is to per- 
tectde helpless—though the good Lord knows 
which of ‘em is most helpless,” she added, her 
mind recurring to Crow's growing infirmities. 
* Never you mind, honey, Dee is gwine to 
stick to de ole place; now you wait till I tell 
Crow.” She hurried up-stairs to the room 
where the old man was packing. He sat ona 
high blue chest, surrounded by his worldly 
goods and chattels, and thoroughly perplexed 
as to what he should take and what leave. 

“Crow,” said Desire, looking towards the 
wiridow, fast growing dusk in the waning 
light, “ I can’t.go.”’ 

Crow said nothing, looked contemplative and 
crossed one knee over the other. 

“ Well, ole ’ooman,” he slowly began, when 
Desire dashed in 

“You git along yourself, Crow ; go find 
some 0’ yo’ people, they’ll bar ye compery. 
Ole man, yo’ see this are the way it is. 1 can’t 
desert dat pore chile, and leave her to de 
chillin’ ways ob de world. She'd break her 
pore little heart afore I’d dun gone a week 
an’ die, an’ I’se had a mighty hard time a 
raisin’ her. I can’t do it, Crow—’fore my 
blessed Master, I dassent.” 

“ All right, ole ooman,” said her lord and 
master, with a huge sigh—was it of relief or 
disappointment ?-—“ all right. If you stays I 
stays,’ he added, with ponderous delibera- 
tion. “Bress de Lord, dat stops de packin’ 
an’ saves de rheumatismal pains dat I's 
*feared of, ef we has to go into oleswamps an’ 
things.” 

“But, Crow,” said Dee, secretly exultant 
over her power,“ what comes ob de command 
you heerd in your prayer—‘ go long 0’ Moses.’ ** 

“De Lord is taken it out o’ my hand,” said 
Crow, closing his eyes resignedly, *’sides 
which dar ain't no Moses any mo’. Te 
chillen ob Isrel am free. I did hate to leave 
dem yer chickens, an’ ole Philly — thar 
wouldn't a been a soul to milk her. I'll bet 
dem ar Unions telled a heap o’ lies,”’ he added, 
springing up with a brisk motion, now that 
the care of the matter had fallen from his 
shoulders. 

‘An’ ole man, we’s de lords ob de house,” 
said Dee, gravely. “Do you think anybody 
‘d gib ye a hull house ober thar, ef it is mighty 
nigh spiled.” 

“No. ole ooman, I don’t reckon they would. 
What did they want to cut dis in splinters for? 
Dee, now its all settled, I's been quakin’ 
ober dis yer matter. Yo’ see, de Lord don’t 
talk to de chillen ob dis generation, an’ though 
I thought He meant we must go to de Norf 
land, liker *twas de debbil. I isn’t quite clar 
in my mind “bout dat.” 

“ Well, while you’re gettin’ clar, ole man, I’ll 
go to my chile an’ comfort her.” 

“ It’s all fixed,” she said, joyfully. “Crow, 
he won't go nother, an’ I's so glad, for he 
mighty useful ’bout de dumb critters.” 

* Are you sure, Dee? Won't you be sorry 
for having decided to stay in this lonesome 
place with only me?” 

“Deed, honey, I's ready to swar a.ore my . 
Lord,” cried the woman, passionately. gather- 
ing the girl in her ebony arms,“ and in pre- 
sence ob dese yer witnesses, which is on’y 
chairs an’ tables. though they’s got better 
hearts than some humans, I'll neber leave ye 
nor forsake ye. Me an’ my ole man’ll work 
our fingers to de bone for ye. Crow’s mighty 
wnsartin, cause he’s slow on his feet, owin’ 
mostly to his jints and de rheumatiz; but I’s a 
hull white army! Can’t I do mos’ eberything? 
Can’t I plant and rake and hoe—’specially wid 
the ole man’s help? Cheer up, missy ; me’n 
Crow ain't get no mean white blood in us— 
we’s de royal color, we’s coffee ‘thout any 
milk—good strong coffee, too !” 

This simile had at least the effect of rousing 
the child from her sudden and profound sor- 
row. A smile dimpled the quivering lips, and 
she snuggled closer to her only earthly friend 
and protector. 

“Den dar’s Rafe,” continued Dee; “ why, 
him’s mos’ a growed man when he come here 
las’ Spring. He'll be a mighty smart gen’le- 
man, and, bress de Lord! when missie’s a 
woman, dar’ll be a weddin’ maybe.” 

«“ A wedding !—here ?” murmured Eve. cast- 
ing despondent glances on the dilapidated 
household goods—* a wedding! Oh, no, Dee, 
there’ll never be a wedding. Ray will make 
new friends where he is and forget the old. 
Papa said he was a genius, and there was 
greatness before him. Great men don’t marry 
out of places like this. No, he'll learn to love 
those cold-blooded people where he is at school. 
while I must stay in this wretched house, 
Why, Dee, do you know the rain comes through 
into every room up-stairs, and I'm so sick of 
seeing the ruined furniture and the smoky 
walls! I’ll never forgive those people for spoil- 
ing dear, dead papa’s home !—never, never !”” 

“Never mind, honey, we won’t talk ob dat 
ar now. We'll patch up de places an’ set Crow 
to work. After all, up-stairs ain't anything 
nohow, case ye see wes on’y three in de fam- 
ily. Now, to my mind, dar ain’t a pleasanter 
place in ole Varginy dan de kitchen—why, 
chile, it’s more Jike a ballroom, an’ dat’s 
what old massa conterplated. Tell ye what, 
honey, we'll bring lots o’ things in here— 
chests an’ lounges, and de best part ob de 
carpet in de saloon parlor for yo’ to sit on. an’ 
we'll play dat de fustest part—say to here’’— 
making an imaginary line in the centre of the 
apartment—“ is quality, where you does your 
sewin’ an’ needlework, an’ dis secondly part is 
de kitchen. Miss Eve she shall eat in de 
quality half, an’ we'll put up de best beds in 
de parlor an’ all de nicest furniture to keep 





it. What! won’t we have good, gentcel times, 
hey? Id like to know!” she cried. hugging 
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Eve, rapturously. ‘‘Dar’s de yeth to give us 
corn an’ potatoes and peas and hominy, and 
there's three blessed pigs them ar Unions left 
wid dar mother; and here’s a roof to cover 
our unworthy heads. Why, jes s’pose dey’d 
burned us up like dey did good many planta- 
tions long de river. Tells you what, missee, 
we’s alleys got somethin’ to be thankful for. 
As for Mars Rafe’s done forgittin’ you, chile. 
Why, las’ time he came didnt he beg that ole 
photography ob Miss Eve’s out o’ my ole 
album, and didn’t I see him a kissin’ an’ a 
kissin’ it?’ 

It was with a grin of genuine African de- 
light that she imparted this news to the beau- 
tiful girl, more than repaid by the smile of joy 
that brightened the sweet blue syes. 

“ You really think he won't forget me ’”’ 

“Never, please de Lord—an’ he’s got heaps 
o’ money, too. Now, brighten your pretty 
face, an’ come help ole aunty fix up.”’ 

It was a mighty undertaking, but, with 
Crow's help and Dee's patience, order came 
out of the chaos that had so lately reigned in 
the old house. Its symmetry of proportion 
had not been materially injured. The hall 
was as spacious, the staircase still wound in 
graceful spirals out of the broad skylighted 
hall, in which stood one statue uninjured that 
had been the colonel’s pride. Parlor, kitchen 
and bedroom were successfully evolved out 
of the two apartments left presentable. The 
kitchen was a marvel of ingenuity in its ar- 
rangement. It was true that Colonel Lewin 
had intended at some future time to transform 
it into a ballroom, and at one end had caused 
to be built a singularly handsome fireplace, 
after the fashion of some old baronial hall. 
The room being finished in oak, and the fur- 
niture simple, had not been injured by the 
enemy. but the parlor, into whieh had been 
removed the remains of the ancient splendor 
of the house, had not met with so much favor. 
There the marks of wanton destruction were 
visible everywhere. A superb sofa of rose- 
colored satin showed grim rents, slashed by 
the sword. An immense mirror, a fixture in 
a frame of oak, that was in itself as exquisite 
as a picture, bore two fractures that extended 
its whole length. A few paintings had been 
saved from the spoiler, but chairs, tables, even 
the ancient four-post bedstead, covered with 
rich damask, bore evidence of the hate or 
thoughtlessness of the party there and thenin 
power. But they could not change the grand 
location, or spoil the view that spread out for 
leagues and leagues on every side. Even now 
to persons coming up the valley the fine old 
house had lost none of its attractiveness. It 
still seemed a castle, sitting on the heights, 
and though many culled it * Lewin’s Folly,” 
yet the Virginians in that part of the country 
were rather proud of the grand columnar 
front and imposing roof. So, for three years 
Dee managed the place, and kept herself and 
her charge from want. 

(To be continued.) 








THE SITUATION IN MAINE. 


HERE has been as yet no breach of the peace in 

Maine, although intense excitement has pre- 
vailed throughout the State since the publication of 
our last issue. On Wednesday, December 31st, Gov- 
ernor Garcelon forwarded to Chief-Justice Appleton 
certain questions of law, relating to the counting of 
the election returns, which are believed to cover 
the essential points in the letter addressed to him 
by ex-Senator Morrill. 1t is said that not a single 
member of the Executive Council agreed with the 
Governor in his determination to invoke the opinion 
of the Supreme Court in the emergency, and his 
action in so doing excited a quieting influence at 
once. 

On receipt of the communication the Chief-Justice 
summoned all the Associate Justices to assemble in 
Bangor, on January 2d, to consider the questions 
propounded. While awaiting the decision of this 
body the citizens keptyup the meeting to indorse and 
deprecate the Governor’s action, and grave appre- 
hensions were expressed lest a serious conflict 
would be precipitated on January 7th, when the 
Legislature assembles. The Mayor of Augusta, in 
connection with the Committee on Public Safety, 
besought the Governor to keep the military from 
the capital, pledging that the augmented police 
force would maintain order and quell any dis- 
turbance that might arise. Governor Garcelon is 
said to have replied that he had full power to call 
the Legislature wherever he pleased, and that on 
the slightest disturbance he would take it away 
from Augusta. That wiser councils have prevailed 
is shown by the fact that a second attempt to re- 
move the arms and ammunition from the State 
arsenal at Bangor to Augusta was accomplished 
without any trouble, The first attempt was made 
on Christmas Day, when Major French, acting 
under the orders of the Governor, went to the ar- 
senal and made arrangements for shipping the 
arms to the Capital. His presence and intention 
becoming known, a great number of citizens assem- 
bled, and when the drays that had been loaded at 
the arsenal were on their way through the streets, 
the drivers were suddenly confronted by the citi- 
zens, who completely barred the passage. The 
greatest excitement ensued fora while; then Major 
French decided to return the arms, rather than risk 
the riot that appeared inevitable, and, under the 
escort of a police force, the drays were driven back 
and unloaded. 

The second attempt was made on December 30th, 
when the arsenal was opened by Adjutant-General 
Leavitt, who previously informed Mayor Brown of 
the Governor’s order for the removal of the arms. 
Several wagons loaded with arms and ammunition, 
without any military or police guard, were driven, 
without molestation, through the streets to the 
Maine Central Depot, although the people, in large 
numbers, stood on the sidewalks. The shipment 
was made at night by_an express train. 








THE GREAT RAILROAD ACCIDENT 
IN SCOTLAND. 


BRB". few particulars have as yet been received of 

the frightful accident on the great bridge 
crossing the Firth of Tay, in Scotland, on Sunday 
evening, December 28th. The first accounts placed 
the loss of life at the total of the ngers and em- 
ployés, the number being pvt scot from 150 to 
200. Subsequently it was reported that there were 
not over 90 people on the ill-fated train at the time, 
while later dispatches, placing the number at 
nearly 300, confirmed the others in the awful rumor, 
* not asoul was saved.” 

The train started from Edinburgh for Dundee on 
Sunday evening, and had reached the Firth of Tay, 
on which Dundee is situated, and was crossing the 
long bridge that spans that broad and tempestuous 





estuary. A tremendous gale was blowing, and, as 
the train thundered over the great bridge, a portion 
of the structure was broken out by the winds and 
Waves, and the railroad coaches were precipitated 
into the Firth. Nothing was seen of the cars, but 
several mail-bags were washed ashore four miles 
from the scene of the disaster. It is believed that 
the cars neither floated nor were carried far from 
the wrecked bridge, but that they sank instantly. 

The Firth of Tay receives more water than any 
other inlet in Scotiand. It receives the drainage of 
all of Perth and parts of Forfarshire. Two streams 
unite to form it. It also receives six or seven other 
streams. It is navigable fifteen miles from its 
mouth for vessels of 500 tons burden, and smaller 
vessels are able to ascend it to the town of Perth. 

The Tay Bridge, one of the most remarkable in 
Great Britain, was built in 1873, and is said to be the 
largest iron bridge in the world. It is 144 miles west 
of Dundee, It is 10,320 feet in length, commencing 
from the south or Fife side, It contains three spans 
of 60 feet, two of 80 feet, twenty-two of 120 feet, 
fourteen of 200 feet, sixteen of 120 feet. twenty-five of 
66 feet, one of 160 feet, and six of 27 feet. It passes at 
a height of eighteen feet over Magdalen Point. The 
great 200 feet spans cross the channe! of the river 88 
feet above high water. Its direction is northward, 
and its northern end is in the City of Dundee. 

The opinion of Sir Thomas Bouch, the engineer of 
the bridge, who inspected it on Monday, is that 
the train proceeded without interruption until it 
reached the high girders; then one or more of the 
back carriages went off the rails, coming against the 
lattice-work, and tore the structure to pieces,causing 
the disaster. ‘ The showers of sparks seen by those 
on shore are believed to have been caused by 
collision of the carriages with the ironwork. The 
place where the train sank is fullof quicksands, and 
if the bodies of the drowned are not recovered very 
soon, it is believed they will be imbedded with the 
cars beyond recovery. 

Our illustration of the bridge is from a sketch 
made last Summer at the time of Queen Victoria’s 
visit to Balmoral Castle, and represents Her Ma- 
jesty in the act of looking down upon the waters of 
the Firth from a window of her State coach. 

A dispatch from the scene of the accident, on 
January Ist, reported that diving in the Tay, at the 
scene of the recent bridge disaster, had been sus- 
pended, owing to the boisterous ‘weather. The 
railway authorities said there is little doubt that 
the bodies have been washed seaward, and a boat 
®xpedition has been organized to search fur them, 








THE CUSTER MASSACRE MEMORIAL. 


SAD memorial of the Custer massacre on the 
Little Big Horn River, on June 25th, 1876, has 
been erected on the spot of the memorable strife. 
It consists solely of the bones of the soldiers, In- 
dians and horses killed by the Sioux in that sur- 
prise, which have been arranged in the form of 
a@ mound, the pieces being held in place by lengths 
of cord-wood. Our illustration was made during 
@ recent snow-storm, and while a party of Crow 
Indians were passing the mound on their way to 
the Agency. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ BALL. 


HE masked ball at the Academy of Music on 
Monday night was a signal success, combining 
as it did the flavor of the abandonand mad waggery 
of the Carnival with the quieter and more digni- 
fled movements which society with the big 8 
rigidly exacts at the thhands of her votaries. Flash- 
ing lights, perfumed blossoms, timid ferns ever so 
refreshing to the eye, beautiful women—ay, beauti- 
ful, despite their euvious masks, for are not pearly 
teeth and rosebud lips pretty fair indications of 
equally fetching charms?—superb toilets,and music 
after Strauss and Lecocq, and a floor fit for Tag- 
lioni! The air was laden with the invisible and 
electrical atmosphere of fun—downright, hearty, | 
joyous, and in full measure. A great ‘‘Comedy of 
Errors ’’ was being performed on the boards of the 
Academy, and cross purposes played themselves as 
crassly as the tangled threads of a skein of silk. 
Husbands flirted—the unconscious villains !—with 
their own wives in mistake for those of their 
-neighbors’. Engaged ones spooned away to their 
hearts’ content, but not with the adored Angelina or 
the darling Edwin. Pompous old bachelors skipped 
about as in their Yale or Harvard days, and elderly 
spinsters for a ‘‘ sweet bitter moment” enjoyed the 
delirious esctasy of hearing charms praised that, 
say, twenty years ago were in full blossom. Behind 
the screen of the mask came many sharp truths, 
many stinging sarcasms, many biting innuendoes; 
the cold steel was driven to the hilt, the nerves laid 
bare beneath the merciless scalpel. Many men, and 
many women, in that excited, joyous, bustling 
crowd, would have given the price of their ticket 
one thousahd times told for just ever so slighta 
peep at the face behind the bit of black crape, 
and not a few were puzzled at the discovery 
that the secret of the combination locks of the 
chambers of their inner lives were so mysteri- 
ously in the keeping of others. It was a mad, 
merry scene, as the voluptuous strains of the 
waltz floated like perfume on the air, and hun- 
dreds of nameless, mysterious people whirled 
dreamily in the dance. It was strange to see the 
eager endeavors of menkind to peer into the spark- 
ling depths of the eyelet-holes of fair maskers. It 
was intensely amusing to listen to the artful ques- 
tions put and parried, and to picture baffled 
hopes on biank faces. What fierce flirtations ! 
What gush and spoon! What pressure of hands ! 
What entreaties for souveniss—a flower, a rib- 
bon—anything for a clew to the mystery of the 
night? Whatallusions to the coming Herald “ Per- 
sonais”! What silvery laughter of fair woman! 
Then the masks would occasionally come away, 
and thoroughly independent, or thoroughly heated, 
dancers would remove the screen from their iden- 
tity. Some there were who held levees in private 
boxes, and many a courtier made his bow and 
flung his witticism without knowing under heaven 
the name, rank or title of the sovereign of the mo- 
ment. 

The mise en scene was admirable, the dark back- 
ground; therustic bridge with its real greenery, the 
sky with the gentile;Luna shedding silvern rays on 
the mad waggery, and its real water plashing in 
softest murmur to the sensuous strains of Strauss. 
The balconies, too, on either hand, thronged with 
maskers, reminded me of a scene in Venice not yet 
a decade old. And shall I forget the supper, so 
piquant and appetizing, and the tiny white card, 
bearing the cabalistic words: ‘*Good for one bottle 
of wine’? The Stockholders’ Masked Ball, like 
Q’Rourke’s noble feast, will long be remembered 
“* by those who were there and by those who were 
not.” 


Ice Yachts. 


ICE-YACHTS cost from $15 to $1,000 each. When I 
mention the $15 boats, I refer to those of our school- 
boy days, built of refuse boards, with three-shilling 
skate-runners, using bent nails thrown away by 
carpenters. What a contrast to the ice-yacht of the 
present day, exquisitely shaped and lined, with 
hull constructed of alternate strips of hard wood, 
wire rigging, A No.1 duck for sails, brass cleets and 
blocks, full sets of colors, splendid ‘spars, booms, 
bowsprit, polished steel runners, nickel-plated or- 
naments, buffalo robes, etc. The time made by ice- 
yachts is wonderful. A mile a minute is an every- 





day occurrence when the ice is in good condition, 
and the wind blows. In the Winter of 1866 the ice. 


yacht Snowflake ran nine miles north, from New- 
burg dock, in eight minutes! When the ice is in 
good condition, and the wind blows heavily, railway 
trains cannot compete with ice-yachts in point of 
speed. Time and again have they run up along- 
side of trains on the Hudson River Rallroad, and 
beaten them easily. On January 19th, 1871, the 
Zephyr and Icicle, both Poughkeepsie ice-yachts, 
raced for two miles with the Chicago express, the 
fastest train on the Hudson River Railroad, and at 
the end of two miles had to wait for the train to 
comeup. Many would suppose that great danger 
existed in consequence of the vessels going with 
such lightning velocity. Such is not the case, as 
nothing but extreme carelessness on the part of the 
helmsman results in injuries. With a light breeze 
the craft will not carry over two persons to advan- 
tage. Ina heavy blow, however, they will hold six 
or eight. In fact, during the prevalence of a heavy 
wind, it is necessary to carry as many in order to 
keep the vessel down on the ice. What is meant by 
keeping them down is, that unless sufficient weight 
rests forward, the windward runner will leave the 
ice, and rise oftentimes to an angle of 45 degrees. 
This only occurs when a sudden flow of wind 
strikes the craft. In such a case, although the 
helmsman does not lose control of the vessel, he is 
compelled to bring her up in the wind’s eye, or 
nearly so, to get her down again. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Unfavorable Weather which has prevailed in 
Sicily has hindered the construction of the astronomical 
observatory on the top of Mount Etna, 


Bas-reliets and Statues, one of them o! colossal size, 
have been found at Marathon, near the site of the 
Temple ot Nemesis, The inhabitants have forbidden 
their removal to the Athens museum. 


Rudolf ‘Falk, the explorer, bas written from San 
Francisco to German friends to inform them that a 
movument in Boliva much more ancient than the times 
ot the Incas, has given him a clew to the origin and de- 
velopment of speech and writing 


Professor Cook, the State Geologist, of New Jereey, 
has prepared a large geological map of the northeastern 
part of the State, covering the district occupied by about 
one-half of the population. It is the firat map of a 
series that will cover the whole State. 


Nordenskjold is to make another voyage of explora- 
tion, departing from the River Lena to the New Siberian 
Isles as soon as he conveniently can, in order to obtain 
the data necessary to render the coast of Asia on the 
north safely accessible to maritime commerce, 


The University of Gottingen has just received a 
splendid herbarium, which was left to it by Dr. Grise- 
bach, the director of the Gottingen Botanical Gardens, 
It includes more than 40,000 species belonging to all 
parts of the earth, and has for many years been known 
as the most important private collection in existence. 


A Tree Grows in Cyprus, on the mountains near 
Krysokus, which is thought by some monks to be the 
same kind of tree that is called chittim-wood in the 
Scriptures. Sir J. D. Hooker, who had obtained speci- 
mens of it from Sir Samuel Baker, finds that it closely re- 
sembles the cedar of Lebanon, baving, however, smaller 
leaves and other slight differences, 


Every One Acquainted with microscopic researches is 
aware of the importance, and, at the same time, the ex- 
treme difficulty of obtaining accurate measurements of 
the minute objects subjected to examination. M. Govi 
has surmounted this difficulty by the invention of a new 
micrometre. Inthis instrument the threads formerly 
used are replaced by a very thin layer of silver, gold or 
platinum laid on the face of a piece of glass, tbe surfaces 
of which are perfectly polished and absolutely parallel. 
Such metallic castings can be applied of a thickness or 
thinness not exceeding some hundred thousandths of a 
millimetre. The lines to be used as a scale are traced 
by an extremely fine pointed steel instrument. As the 
layer is so delicate, the drawing of the lines leaves no 
jagged edges to interfere with the optical investigation, 
nor does it intercept the light reflected by the object 
under examination. The new micrometre is unalterable 
under all changes of temperature, so that, once provided 
with one, the operator is sure of always working »y the 
same standard. 

Cheap Disinfectants.—The committee of experts ap- 
pointed by the National Board of Health recommends 
the following disinfectants : First, roll eulphur (brim- 
stone) for fumigation; second, sulphate of iron (cop- 
peras) dissolved in water, in the proportion of one and a 
half pounds to the gallon, for soil, sewers, etc.; third, 
sulphate of zinc and common salt dissolved together in 
water, in the proportion of four ounces of salt to the 
gallon, for clothing and linen, etc. Cuarbolic acid is ex- 
cluded {rom the list on account of the difficulty in pro- 
curing it of fixed strength and proper quality; in the 
hands of scientific men it is a most valuable agent. Pure 
air and cleanliness are regarded as the cheapest and best 
of all agents, Towels, clothing and bed-linen should be 
plunged at once into a boiling-hot solution of the zinc 
solution. ll discharges must be received, if possible, 
in vessels containing copperas solution, or, when that is 
impracticable, should be immediately covered with cop- 
peras solution. Fumigation with sulphur is the only 
practicable metkod of disinfecting the house. 


A New Thermo-electric Battery.—M. Clamond, a 
French electrician, bas invented a thermo.electric battery 
consisting of three paris: an inner one, composed of 
pieces of iron, arranged in the form o! a crown, which 
can be heated in the interior and is called the collector, 
as its purpose is to collect the heat and then communi- 
cate it to the adjacent thermopile proper; the thermo- 





pile which consists of a flexible chain, of any desired |- 


length, composed of cubes of antimony and zinc, soldered 
togetber by sheets of tin, and containing 6,000 
“couples”’; plates of copper to diffuse the heat of the 
collector and expose a large surface to the air, in order 
that as great a diflerence of temperature as possible may 
be maintained between the collector and the diffuser, for 
upon this difference the strength of the current chiefly 
depends. M. Clamond has been enabled to light two 
Serrin’s electric lamps with this powerful battery with 
a consumption of twenty pounds of coke an hour. The 
apparatus gives warmth‘as well as light, since its large 
exterior surface causes it to radiate a considerable 
quantity of heat. ‘ 

New Properties of Metals.—Mr. Thomas A Edison 
has made some discoveries in reference to the behavior 
of metals when heated in vacno, which are likely, to 
bave extensive application in the arts, He bas succeeded 
in reducing platinum to a state bitherto unknown, and 
in renderfng it absolutely stable at a temperature when 
nearly all substances are consumed. Alter the platinum 
has been put through bis process it is just as elastic at a 
white heat as it is in the cold, and cannot be annealed by 
any known metbod. The ch in the lecular con- 
dition of the platinum is accomplished by beating and 
cooling the wire under the receiver ofan air pump. At 
first only moderate heat is applied, but by degrees the 
temperature is raised until it reaches a point at which 
the metal would have fused when in its original state. A 
coil of wire which only aflorded one candle illuminating 
power at the commencement of the experiment and 
which readily melted, after treatment during an hour and 
a half in vacuo, gave the light of eight standard candles 
and showed no signs of melting. One spiral whicb had 
been brought to high temperature more slowly gave a 
light equal to thirty standard candles. Other metals 
afford similar results when tested in vacuo. 




















PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Tue Right Rev. John P. A. Feehan, Bishop of 


Nashville, has been appointed to succeed Bishop Foley, 
ol Chicago, 


Tue King and Queen of Italy propose to visit 
the island of Sicily in great pomp next Spring, for the 
purpose of stirring up the loyalty of the Sicilians 


Hon. A. P. Burizr, of Aiken County, has been 
elected State Commissioner ot Agricuiture of South 
Carolina, He is a practical agriculturist of large ex- 
perience. 


Tue Kentucky Legislature will be asked to ap- 
propriate $10,000 for a monument to Judge Elliott of 
the State Court of Appeals, who was shot by Colonel 
Thomas Buford. 


Tue Prince Napoleon memorial craze in England 
has quickly exhausted itself. The national memorial 
project is abandoned, and the Westminster Abbey statue 
is also relinquished. 


Hariso Gonpostwot1so, reigning Prince of Sura 
Karta, in the Island of Java, is now visiting Paris with 
his son, He speaks only Arab and Javanese, and is con- 
stantly accompanied by an interpreter, 


Tue ex-Empress Eugénie intends so to time her 
visit to Zululand that she may be on the spot where her 
son met bis death on the anniversary of that event, the 
1st ot June. Sir Evelyn Wood will be her escort. 


Prorgssor Swine, of Chicago, who was once 
tried for heterodoxy, the other day refused to have his 
salary raised from seven to ten thousand dollars a year, 
and asked that the proposed increase might be used for 
charity. 


Tue Rev. Charles F. Deems, D.D., pastor of 
the Church of the Strangers, New York City, and for 
three years editor of Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, 
sailed for Europe, December 30th, on a six months’ 
vacation. 


Tue Royal Conservatory of Music at Leipsi¢ 
has brought to notice two highly promising youthful 
violinists : one, a boy of thirteen, named Rhodes, from 
Philadelpbia ; and the other, a Copenhagen youth of 
fifteen, named Von Damek. ’ 


By the will of the late William Niblo, of New 
York City, the Young Men’s Christian Association has 
come into possession of $150,000, to be applied to the 
enlargement and maintainance of the Niblo Library, in 
connection with the association, 


Ir is said that Count de St, Vallier, the French 
Ambassador at Berlin, will resign on M. Waddington’s 
relinquishment of the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. The 
count has been instrumental in establishing the existing 
good relations between Germany and France, 


M. Darpiony, the French artist, used to have a 
studio arranged in a boat; Jean Bérand, the painter of 
charming Parisian scenes, makes a cab his studio, while 
M. de Nittis has started an omnibus studio with a stove 
in it. The latter is often to be seen about in the avenues 
and on the quays of Paris. 


Tue degree of doctor of medicine has been con- 
ferred upon Mrs. Chaplain Ayrton, wife of Professor 
Ayrton, by the faculty of medicine in Paris. Mrs, 
Ayrton is one of the ladies who, after pursuing medi. 
cal studies at the University of Edinburgh, were denied 
degrees. She aiterwards recommenced her studies in 
Paris. 


Lutuer’s wedding ring is on exhibition at a 
jeweler’s shop in Dusseldori, Germany On it is re- 
presented the Crucifixion of Christ, a small, bright 
ruby standing for a drop ot blood. The inscription is 
‘*Catherine von Bora to Dr. Martin Luther, 13 June, 
1525;”” (‘*Dr. Martino’ Luthero, Catherina von Bora, 
13 June, 1525.’’) 


Senator Betrorp, of Colorado, will introduce, 
on the first day after the recess, a joint resolution di- 
recting the Secretary of the lnterior to pay $10,000 to 
Mrs. Meeker, the widow of Agent Meeker; $5,000 to 
Josephine Meeker, $10,000 to Mrs, Price, and $5,000 to 
Mrs. Frank Dresser. This resolution is approved by the 
Interior Department. Judge Belford thinks it is almost 
certain to pass, 


Tue Emperor Francis Joseph has conferred the 
gold medal for science and art on Mile, Camilla Ruzicka 
Ostoic for a new Turkish and German dictionary which 
tbe authoress recently published, with transcriptions of 
the Turkish words into Roman characters. That learned 
young lady bas already distinguished herself in the de- 
partment of Oriental languages at the Imperial Oriental 
Academy at Vienna. 


In a letter from Professor Nordenskjold, the 
Arctic explorer, to the Russian Geographical Society, he 
advocates the establishment of a regular navigation line 
to the mouth of the River Jenisei, Siberia. He even 
believes that the mouth of the River Lena may be 
regularly reached from Russia and America, With a 
view to this end, he proposes the establishment of life- 
boat and bospital stations on the S:berian shore. 


Joun Wesury’s red carnelian seal is now the 
property of a collector in England. It is engraved with 
a Roman cross standing on a small mound or elevation, 
and surmounted by a five-pointed celestial or ‘‘ martyr’s 
crown.”” The motto which surrounds it is inscribed in 
English and in Roman type, * Be thou faithful unto 
death.”’ The same collector owps the armchair of Dr. 
Watts; it is one of the quaint ojd diamond seated chairs. 


Joun Jacon Astor, William Astor, Charles F. 
Soutbmayd, Franklin H Delano and James F. Chamber- 


lain, trustees of the interest of Henry Astor in the 


premises known as the Astor House property, have 
begun a friendly partition euit for the sale andgdistribu- 
tion of the proceeds of that property, in which Henry 
Astor and his wife, Franklin H. Delano and his wife, 
Jobo Cary, Jr. and bis wile, the wife of William Astor 
and about thirty others, children, grandchildren and 
great grandchildren of the late William B. Astor, are de- 
fendants. 


Lgo XIII. has ordered the removal of the seats 
and screens of the @cumenica! Council Hall in St. Peter’s.. 
Visitors will be able once more to see St. Peter’s in its 
entire vastness, for the screening off the transept for the 
Council Hall detracted much from the beauty of the 
Basilica. The Pope seems disposed to make the best of 
existing circumstances, and to oppose the Italian Gov- 
ernment as little as possible, for he has ordered all the 
teachers in the Catholic schools to provide themselves 
with Government diplomas, and to follow the Govern. 
ment programme of education 


Tue obituary record of the past few days con- 
tains the names of Hon. George 3. Houston, United 
States Senator from Alabama, who died at Athens, 
December 31st; George Jones, familiarly known as 
* George, the Count Joannes,” at New York, December 
30th; David Leavitt, one of the oldest merchants in 
New York, December 30th, aged 89; Sefior Ayala, Presi- 
dent of the Spanish Chamber of Deputies at Madrid, 
December 30th; Morris Ketchum, for many years a 
leading banker of New York, on January Ist, aged 83; 
and Charies Coudert, once a lieutenant in the Guard of 
Honor of Napoleon I., at South Orange, December 31a, 
aged 84. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—SURGEON WHITE, UNITED STATES MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE, TESTING SCOTLAND.—THE RAILROAD ACCIDENT ON THE FIRTH OF TAY— VIEW OF THE BRIDGE, 
THE VISION OF FERRY PILOTS FOR COLOR-BLINDNESS, WITH QUEEN VICTORIAS STATE COACH PASSING OVER,—-SEE PAGE 371, 


— > WIC the rear of the Custom- 
TESTING Lig VISION eee od pare _ —— : J House, his first ‘ patients ’’ 


being the pilots and look- 
COLOR-BLINDNESS. outs of the ferryboats 
operated by the Pennsyl- 
HERE has been quite a vania Railroad Company. 
general discussion of It is to be hoped that all 
the subject of color-blind- persons responsible for pas- 
ness, both in this and in senger transportation will 
European countries, during possess approvéd vision. 
the past two years, arising 
particularly from some 


The methods of testing 

are very simple, as will be 
startling statements made 
by a German oculist in the 


seen. Aconfused bundle of 
skeins of Berlin worsted, of 
Ophthalmic Congress, the 
strongest of which was, 


all colors and shades, aro 
placed before the man to 
that a majority of railway be examined, and he js re- 
accidents and collisions at 
sea resulted from color- 


‘ r “abate quested to pick out all‘the 
blindness in employés. ' 


‘ ¥ 4 ’ , =| shades of green, then all the 
met ; - Pete = awe : shades of blue, and so on. 
Since that time tests have JEL EEER PEEL PED ELEEELLEL i a a = Lt | \ ely {| Men whose sense of color is 
been made in various quar- thr Gas POEL EERSOGLLLLLIOLE Lae ent } ) 4 ) 
ters of the globe, and on gales 7 ie Gta a : " Pyrite fimo a. il MAAS yi Ai 





























perfect have no difficulty in 
picking out what is called 
all German railroads at for, but those whose sense 
this time applicants for is imperfect are confused 
employment are examined between the lighter shades 
as to their perception of of green and blue, and be- 
colors. A few weeks ago a tween the darker shades of 
number of tests were made 
in Philadelphia, and many 


green, blue and brown. Itis 
plain to be seen how a 
men of defective color-sense 
were removed from the local 


wt P 


defect that manifests itself 
within the narrow confines 





railroads. These tests are “3 of a room may he magnified 
now being repeated in New , at pase = when bod sight 
York by Dr. Robert White, rs , 7 7 makes long excursions to a 
at the office of the United MAINE. THE RETURN OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION TO THE BANGOR ARSENAL AFTER THE ATTEMPTED REMOVAL TO AUGUSTA. colored object, such as a 
States Marine Hospital, at FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST.--- SEE PAGE 371, switch-signal or the like. 





MONTANA,— MOUND OF BONES OF SOLDIERS, INDIANS AND HORSES KILLED DURING THE CUSTER MASSACRE, ON THE LITTLE BIG HORN RIVER,—- FROM A SKETCH BY HOLTEs. 
SEE PAGE 371. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


HE Fifth Avenue Theatre is besieged nightly, 

not by the “‘ Pirates of Penzance,”’ but by those 

who are desirous of hearing the catching successor 

to “Pinafore.”” The “ Pirates” are likely to fill the 

treasury to overflowing, and this, too, by gold not 
obtained after the fashion of Captain Kidd. 

“An Arabian Night” is likely torun as long as 
the Princess Scheherezade’s stories. The public have 
taken to it, and this is the realization of managerial 
bliss. 

“French Flats” still convulse thronged audl- 
ences at the Union Square, and Mr. Edgar Fawcett’s 
play, ‘*‘The False Friend,”’ will not be produced 
until the “‘guffaw’’ merges into a ripple. 

“Tourists in a Pullman Car”’ have stopped thecar 
at Haverly’s, and hundreds crowd around to gaze 
at the farce going on inside. The car cannot re- 
fhain long, as it is due at several stations on the line, 
80 those who would enjoy a laugh should not lose it 
by delaying to visit the car. 


American Birds, Animals and Fishes for the 
New Zealanders. 


THE persistent efforts of New Zealand in the 

work of acclimatization deserves the utmost 
commendation. Half a century ago there was no 
domestic animals in that country, except a few 
head of cattle and horses, introduced by the early 
missionaries at the Bay of Islands, near the extreme 
north of the Northern Island. The celebrated dis- 
coverer, Captain Cook, had introduced sheep and 
swine half a century earlier, but the sheep very 
s00n perished. The swine, however, increased 
rapidly, and became a nuisance to sheep-farmers 
after the colonization of the country, rewards being 
paid for their destruction, as if they were noxious 
vermin. The colony was founded in 1840, and the 
natives had then barely abandoned their cannibal 
practices, desolating inter-tribal wars having lasted 
till within a few years of that date. Since then the 
progress of the country has been the most remark- 
able on record. It has succeeded in acclimatizing 
nearly all the game birds of the Old and New 
Worlds. California quail are more plentiful there 
than in that State; pheasants, grouse, partridge, 
etc., afford excellent sport, the several Provinces 
competing with each other in the work of acclima- 
tizing them. The song-birds of England are fully 
represented, and these, with the native songsters, 
make mountain and plain vocal the year round. 
Prairie chickens and mountain quail have likewise 
been introduced, sixteen of the latter birds out of 
twenty-two recently sent to Nelson by Robert J. 
Creighton, agent of the colony, having arrived 
there. These birds were forwarded from Emigrant 
Gap by J. B. Chinn, who took great interest in the 
matter. Deer-stalking is now possible in many 
parts of New Zealand, red and fallow deer having 
been introduced and increased wonderfully. The 
rivers are full of English and California trout, 
Eastern trout being likewise represented. In the 
San Francisco Post particulars were published of a 
cross between Eastern and English trout by Mr. 
Johnson, of Oparve, in the Canterbury Province of 
New Zealand, the hybrid growing larger and faster 
than the pure fish of either variety. California 
saimon have likewise been acclimatized, and are in 
almost every river of any volume in the islands. 
English salmon are established in New Zealand, 
also salmon trout. The latter fish has increased 
very fast, and is now purchasable in most of the 
markets of the colony. But the great interior lakes 
of the country are comparatively without fish; in- 
deed, in several of them and tributary rivers, fish- 
life can scarcely be said to exist. To remedy this 
defect two attempts were made to stock the lakes 
with white-fish from Lake Michigan. These at- 
tem pts failed in the colony from local causes. This 
year, however, another effort js being made on a 
much larger scale than formerly. Mr. Creighton 
has arranged for the shipment of over 2,000,000 
white-fish eggs from the fish-hatching establish- 
meut of Frederick N. Clark, Northville, Mich., by 
the mail steamer Australia. The eggs will be 
packed in mountain ice and carefully watched 
during the voyage. On their arrival at Auckland 
they will be transferred to a colonial steamer, pre- 
parations having been’ made for their reception 
and distribution throughout the colony. Mr. Clark 
kindly forwarded to Mr. Creighton models of his 
patent hatching-boxes, and these are already in the 
colony, so that no hitch will occur in that regard. 
Mr. Clark telegraphed from Omaha on the 15th that 
the eggs had been shipped in good condition and 
would arrive in San Francisco on the 19th. Mr. 
Clark came with the shipment from Northville to 
Omaha, to insure against any damage or accident 
en route. The friends of acclimatization in this 
State will be gratified, no doubt, at the success of 
;the experiment. Of the Australian group of colonies, 
‘New Zealand is more closely identified with this 
country than any other. 








Tapestry. 


IT is difficult to fix the precise period at which 
the manufacture of tapestry in a loom began in 
European countries. Several documents, going 
back to the tenth and eleventh centuries, establish 
the fact that in certain convents in France carpets 
made of wool, ornamented with flowers and ani- 
mals, and even hangings representing religious 
subjects, as well as portraits of kings or emperors, 
were woven for the decoration of churches and 
palaces, but no positive knowledge of the mode of 
manufacture employed at that time has come down 
to us. It is probable that these hangings were 
rather embroidered stuffs—like that preserved in 
the mairie at Bayeux, which records events in the 
conquest of England by the Normans, in 1066—than 
actual tapestries made in a loom. This kind of 
fabric was known in the Middle Ages by the name 
of “ Sarrazinois”’ carpets, and had, doubtless, been 
brought from the East either by the Saracens of 
Spain or at the close of the Crusades. It was to- 
wards the end of the twelfth century that the 
Flemish weavers began to make use of high-warp 
and low-warp Téoms, and to manufacture real 
tapestry. The art rapidly developed in their coun- 
try, both on account of the excellent methods of 
dyeing employed by the weavers, and also by 
reason of the abundance and quality of the wool, 
which was sent to them from England. France, so 
prosperous in the thirteenth century, soon followed 
the towns of the North in this branch of industry. 
These new manufactures became from that time 
the rivals of the Sarrazinois tapestries, which were 
very inferior in workmanship, and many disputes 
arose, both in Fianders and in Paris, between the 
representatives of the two industries, It appears 
that in Paris the demand for Sarrazinois tapestries 
had even increased, and the workmen employed.on 
them had formed a powerful corporation. In the 
inventories or accounts of that period which have 
come down to us, the Sarrazinois tapestries are dis- 
tinguished from high and low warp tapestries. The 
former are designated embroideries, the latter are 
generally called Arras. This distinction was kept 


gp till the period of the Renaissance, 





FUN. 


IF one little mouse in the plural is mice, 
The plural of house should be certainly hice. 


A YOUNG lady in Chicago, when asked by the 
officiating minister, ‘‘ Will you love, honor and obey 
this"man as your husband and be to him a true 
wife?” said plainly, “ Yos, if he does what he 
promised me financially.’’ 


“HI, cabby, have you got a hot brick in your 
hack?” ‘Yes, boss.”” (Enter fare.) ‘‘I say, cabby, 
this hack is as cold as Greenland—I thought you 
said you had some hot bricks.’’ ‘* So I have—they’re 
under my feet out here. G’lang!” 


“I SAY, old fel, you haven't got a five-franc piece 
about yeu that you don’t know what to do with, 
have you?” “ There’sone.” ‘“ Thanks—but, hello, 
I say, you know, it’s bad!” “You asked me for 
one I didn’t know what to do with |’’ 


A MAN who had sixty-five dollars stolen from him 
received a note, with twenty-five dollars, saying: 
*“*I stoled your money. Remorse naws at my con- 
shens, and I send some of it back. When remorse 
naws again I'll send you some more.”’ 


LoRD C——, whose popularity was not excessive 
in the Scotch town of A——, having refused an im- 
portunate beggar, she renewed her application 
with, ‘* Now, me lord, if ye’d just give me one little 
sixpence, I could treat every friend ye have in the 
town.” 


THE Abbé Prince von Salm-Kyrbourg, who was 
absurdly, tragically deformed, was one day cross- 
ing the royal ante-chamber at Versailles where a 
number of nobles were warming themselves, when 
one observed, ‘‘ Ah, there’s sop at court.” ‘*That 
is a flattering comparison—for me,”’ said the Abbé; 
‘«#sop, you will remember, made the beasts speak.’’ 


A BRIDAL party approached the hymenea! altar, 
and the clergyman proceeds with the service. 
** Wilt thou, Mary, take, etc.,’’ he inquires. ‘‘ Naw!” 
isthe reply. ‘*What!’’ cries the good pastor; ‘if 
you didn’t want to marry this gentleman why 
didn’t you say 80 sooner? What made you wait till 
the moment of the ceremony?’ ‘‘ Because, sir, you 
are the first person that has condescended to ask 
my advice or consent in the matter.”’ 


LEBANON (Me.) is proud of possessing the stupid- 
est man in the United States. He is a farm hand, 
and was engaged to plow a ten-acre lot. Wishing 
him to draw a straight furrow, his employer 
directed his attention toa cow grazing right oppo- 
site, telling him to drive directly towards that cow. 
He started his horses, and his employer’s attention 
was drawn to something else; but in a short time, 
looking around, he found that the cow had left her 
place, while the sagacious plowman was following 
her, drawing a zigzag furrow all over the fleld. 


A VERY rich old man had married a young wife 
and died suddenly, on which the widow raved like 
a maniac, and exclaimed to the doctor who stood by 
the bedside of the deceased: ‘‘ Oh, I'll not believe 
that my dear partner is dead; he could not die and 
leave me! No, no! he’s alive—I’m sure he’s alive! 
Tell me, don’t you think 60?’ ‘Madam,’ replied 
the medical man, with much gravitv, ‘‘I confess 
that it is quite possible that he may be revived. I 
will apply the galvanic battery.’”’ ‘Oh, no, no,’’ 
cried the grief-stricken widow. ‘‘ Hard as it is to 
bear my fate, I will have no experiment against the 
law of nature. Let him rest in peace.”’ 








THE LADIES’ FAVORITE, 


AMONG the many thousands of ladies who have 
used DR. PIERCE’S FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION and 
pronounced it their favorite remedy, because so 
efficient in the diseases and weaknesses peculiar to 
women, are many who are well and favorably known 
in the world of letters, as well as artists, musicians 
and a whole host of names from the brilliant ranks 
of wealth and fashion. It is pre-eminently the 
ladies’ Favorite Prescription. Its use, while being 
far more safe and efficient, exempting them from 
those painful, caustic operations, and the wearing 
of those mechanical contrivances made like Peter 
Pindar’s razor—seller’s razors—to seii, rather than 


to cure. 
KILLMORE, Ind., March 20th, 1878 
DR. R. V. PIERCE: 
Dear Sir—Your Favorite Prescription has restored 
me to perfect health, Yours truly, 
GRACE CHOATE 


422 Eutaw Street, BALTIMORE, 178} 
June 10th, 1878. 
DR. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N.Y.: 
Dear Sir—My wife was a hopeless invalid for 
nearly 20 years. Your Favorite Prescription has 
cured her. Thankfully yours, R. T. MoCAY. 


For General Debility and Prostration Hop BIT- 
TERS will do wonders. Prove it by trial. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES. 


EVERY statement made by Messrs. WEEKS & POT- 
TER, regarding the curative properties of these 
great remedies for all Humors of the Skin, Scalp 
and Blood, is fully substantiated by documents in 
their possession. siatiainceedeciame pe 


CovuGHSs.—*‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are used 
with advantage to alleviate COUGHS, SORE THROAT, 
HOARSENESS and BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS. For 
thirty years these Troches have been in use, with 
annually increasing favor. They are not new and 
untried, but, having been tested by wide and con- 
stant use for nearly an entire generation, they have 
attained well-merited rank among the few staple 
remedies of the age. 


HALFORD SAUCE.—Unrivaled by any relish. In- 
tended for family use. Recommended by the best 
families, 


THE Pioneer™Accident Company of America, and 
largest in the world—THE TRAVELERS of Hartford. 


SANTA CLAUS. 


THE first institution named for New York’s patron 
saint was the St. Nicholas Society, organized in 
1835; next the famous SAINT NI€HOLAS HOTEL, 
opened in 1853. Then the St. Nicholas Club, insti- 
tuted in 1875; and, finally, the chef a’euvre of chil- 
dren’s magazines. The hotel has a fine painting of 
Santa Claus, loaded with Christmas presents, which 
always attracts much attention, and is pleasantly 
indicative of the comfort and good cheer always 
found within its hospitable walls. 





BAD Dreams, Disturbed Sleep, Indigestion, Stom- 
ach Gas, all vanish before Hop BITTERS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there isa 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 44 and lb., labeled. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lowpoy, Eng. 

















Now is the Time to Subscribe! 
THE POPULAR FAMILY JOURNAL. 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


A Constant Succession of New Literary and 
Artistic Attractions! 


This favorite publication has, 
for the past fifteen years, continu- 
ously enlarged its popularity, and 
is now admitted to be the 


LEADING LITERARY FAMILY JOURNAL. 

It is the ONLY weekly that gives, 
with Healthy Fiction, Attractive 
Novels, and Stories, Biography, 
Travels, Incidents of all Times and 
Countries, Foreign Manners and 
Customs, Essays, Well-chosen Mat- 
ter for Young Readers, Examples 
for the Aspiring Youth of Both 
Sexes, Natural History in a pop- 
ular form, the Wonders of Nature, 
Science, Art, and Human Inge- 
nuity, Adventures with Wild Men, 
and Beasts, Narratives of Daring 
and Peril, Social Hints, etc., etc. 





Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 


Is thus, from week to week, a Library for a 
Household that forms a perfect museum of attrac- 
tions, the illustrations being of the highest character, 

The following popular writers contribute to its pages : 
Joun HaBBERTON, Author of “‘ Helen’s Babies’; N. Ropin- 
son, author of “That Mother-in-Law of Mine,” ‘*The 
Janitor’s Daughter,” etc.; Erra W. Pizrck; CHRISTIAN 
Reip ; Meta Vicroria Victor, Author of ‘* The Dead Wit- 
ness’?; M. T. Capon: Franx Lez Benepict ; J. W. De 
Forkst ; Corry Carew, Author of * Belle Bodkin of Bal- 
lyboden’’; Prov, H. C. Dg Mitux, and others ot equal 
celebrity. 

Each Number contains sixteen pages, eight of which 
are embellished with beautiful engravings. 

Published every Monday. For sale by all newsdealers. 
Price, single copies, 10 cents, Annual subscription, $4 ; 
three months, $1—postpaid. 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





Amusements. 


IFTH AVE. THEATRE. 
JOHN T. FORD.............Lessee and Manager. 
D’OYLY CARTE’S LONDON OPERA COMPANY. 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S Last and Greatest Success. 


PIRATES 0 PENZANCE. 
PIRATES °F PENZANCE. 


EVERY EVENING at 8, and Saturday Matinée at 2 
Seats secured at Theatre two weeks in advance. 


J H, HAVERLY’S AMUSEMENT ENTERPRISES, 
. 


HAVERLY’S THEATRE, 

Corner Sixth Avenue and Fourteenth St., New York. 
THE TOURISTS IN THE PULLMAN PALACE CAR. 
Harry Mann, Mgr. J. H Haverty, Prop’r & Mgr. 
HAVERLY’S BROOKLYN THEATRE, 

Cuas, L. ANDREWS, Mgr. J. H. Haverty, Prop’r. 
HAVERLY’S THEATRE, 

Corner Dearborn and Monroe Streets, Chicago, IIl., 

J. H. Haverwr, Proprietor and Manager. 
HAVERLY’S CHICAGO CHURCH CHOIR PINAFORE 
COMPANY, J. H. Haver.y, Proprietor. 
HAVERLY’S JUVENILE PINAFORE COMPANY, 
° HaVERLY, Proprietor. 
HAVERLY’S UNITED MASTODON MINSTRELS, 
J. H. Haverty, Proprietor. 
HAVERLY’S GENUINE COLORED MINSTRELS, 
. H. Haver y, Proprietor. 
Also controlling, at all times, a large additional number 
of Leading Attractions, and always ready to negotiate 
with Grand Opera, Stars (with or without company), 
Combinations and Amusement Enterprises generally. 


“oe 











NION SQUARE THEATRE 
Sole Lessee and Manager............Mr. A. M. PALMER, 
THIRD MONTH, 
(73d to 80th time), 





of 








0 
a FRENCH FLATS, i 





THE FUNNIEST PLAY EVER PRODUCED IN NEW 
YORK, 


In preparation a new play by Edgar Fawcett, entitled, 
THE FALSE FRIEND. 


TANDARD THEATRE, BROADWAY AND 83D ST. 
WM. HENDERSON........ Proprietor and Manager. 


RICE’S EVANGELINE COMBINATION. 
EVANGELINE 
EVANGELINE 
EVANGELINE 
EVANGELINE 
EVANGELINE 
EVANGELINE 








—AND THE— 
LONE FISHERMAN. 
LONE FISHERMAN, 
LONE FISHERMAN. 
LONE FISHERMAN. 
LONE FISHERMAN. 
LONE FISHERMAN. 
With all the original music by 
EDWARD E, RICE, 
Matinee Saturday at 1:30 o'clock. 


ALY’S (NEW) THEATRE, B’WAY & 30TH STREET. 
The only Theatre under the management of 
MR, AUGUSTIN DALY 


EVERY EVENING at 8, until further notice, 
Mr. Augustin Dalv’s most 
ea SENSATION, 

A 


AN 
ARABIAN NIGHT. 
ARABIAN NIGHT, 
ARABIAN NIGHT. 
ARABIAN NIGHT. 
ARABIAN NIGHT. 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 
MR. DALY hassecured the exclusive American right 
of production for GENEE’S brilliant musical comedy, 
the most recent Continental Sensation, which will be 
produced here, after elaborate preparation, under the 
tileof THE ROYAL MIDDY. 








BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, 


COMPOSED OF THE NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 
Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages with the best results in all forms of impaired vitality, 
mental exhaustion, or weakened digestion. It is the best preventive of Consumption and all diseases of 
debility. It gives strength, rest and sleep, by feeding the brain and nerves with their necessary food. 


For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1. 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 





EXTRAORDINARY INDUGEMENTS to DO0E~D0YERS! 


THE PHILADELPHIA PREMIUM BOOK COMPANY (Limited) have completed arrangements with ALL THE 
LEADING PUBLISHING HOUSES OF AMERICA, by which they are enabled to sell ali the New and Standard Books at the 
lowest rates, and to present each buyer witha Valuable Gift, ranging from a Gold Toothpick to a Gold Watch 
—in fact, $1,000 worth in Premiums are presented to the purchasers of each 1,000 books sold. 

A New classified Catalogue of Books for 1880, which will be A COMPLETE GUIDE TO CHOICE READING, now 
in press, and will be issued in January and SENT FREE to any address, 


SEND FOR IT! 


SEND FOR IT!! 
Ad 


ress, 


SEND FOR ITI!I! 


G. G. EVANS, Supt. Phila. Premium Book Co. (Limited), 
610 CHESTNUT S8T., Phila., Pa. 








‘ A/ s 7 <> 
oS <a 4] ool [7 1F FE 
An excellent appetizing tonic, of exquisite flavor, now 
used over the whole civilized world, cures dyspepsia, 
diarrhwa, fever and ague, colics, and all disorders of the 
digestive organs, 

Try it, but beware of counterfeits. Ask your grocer or 
druggist for the genuine article, manufactured by Dr. 
J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS, 

J. W. HANCOX, U.S Sole Agent, 51 Broad- 
way, New York. P. 0. Box 2,610, New York. 


Send one, two, three, or five dol- 
lars for a sample box, by express, 
of the best Candies in America, 

ut up elegantly and strictly pure. 
lers to all Chicago. Address 
Cc. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 


78 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, 





THE VENERABLE PETER COOPER. 


I cheerfully testify that I have been to the COLTON 
DENTAL ASSOCIATION, 19 Cooper Institute, and had 
two teeth extracted while under the influence of Laugh- 
ing Gas. 1 felt no pain whatever, and the gas produced 
no injurious or even unpleasant effects) PETER COOPER. 


“wor: RHEUMATISM 


GOUT OR GRAVEL. 


The harmless, infallible French Salicylates relieve at 
once. Cure within four days. Box $1. mailed free. 
L, A. Paris, 134 6th Ave., York, Sole Agent for the 
U. S. of the only Patentee in France. Beware of the 
so-called imported (home made) pare and dangerous 
Salicylic Frauds) Ask for SCHLUMBERGER’S Saui- 
CYLaTs. Red Seal trade-mark. Send stamp for pamphlet. 








THE PUBLIC, 
BOKER’S BITTERS. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS AND IMITATIONS. 

In accordance with the desire frequently expressed, 
noth in the United States and abroad, these Bitters, s 
ong and justly celebrated for their fineness as a cor- 
lial, end for their medicinal virtues against all dis- 
vases of, or arising from, the digestive organs, will 
henceforth be put up and sold not only in quart, but 

ALSO IN PINT BOTTLEs, 

‘or medicinal, family, traveling, and other purposes. 
To be had at all the principal druggists’, grocers’, 
iiquor-merchants’, etc. L FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 
New York, 78 John Street. Post Office Box 1,029. 




















able in every particular. Only 10 cents. 
W. G. BROWN, 8 Grand St., New York. 


77 ~™) A YEAR and expenses to agents, Outfit free. 
Address, P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


4 Elegant Cards, all Chromo, Motto and Glass. Name 
in gold and jet, 10cts. Wasst & Co., Westville, Ct. 


| Ota KNOWLEDGE CARDS. ALL RELI- 











50 Chromo, Snowflake and Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 
40 all chromos, 10c. Star Printing Co., Northford,Ct. 


SO Lily, Floral, Enamel, Gilt, Scroll, Motto, Marble 
cards, no 2 alike, name on, 10c, Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





- ROWE 


Universal Truss 
COMPANY, 
819 Broadway, cor, 12th St., N. Y. 






Patent Elastic Truss 
WITHOUT UNDERSTRAPS. 
Single, $4. Double, $8. 


CALL AND SEE THEM, OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. A PERFECT TRUSS. 
Y Way. 


SHIRTS 


ARE E VERY BEST. 

Boys’ and Youths’ Shirts all complete, best quality, 
$1 each. 

KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE SHIRTS, 
plain seams to finish, 6 tor $7. 

KEEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS, very best, MADE TO MEa- 
SURE, 6 tor $9. Fit guaranteed, 

NIGHT SHIRTS, all styles, extra length, $1 each. 

An elegant set of extra heavy gold-plated Buttons pre- 
sented to purchasers of six shirts. 


KEEP’S KID GLOVES (FOR GENTS), 

the very best, plain or embroidered, $1.10 per pair 
KEEP’S UMBRELLAS. 

BEST GINGHAM, Patent Protected Ribs, $1 each, War- 
ranted. Fifty per cent. stronger than any other umbrella. 

REGINA and TWILLED SILK UMBRELLAS and 
CANES in all styles. 

KEEP'’S UNDERWEAR, 
Comprise all the newest and best goods for Fall wear 
CANTON and SCARLET TWILLED FLANNEL from 75c. 
to $1.50. ANGOLA FLEECE, SCOTCH WOOL and 
SHETLAND SHIRTS and DRAWERS, from 60c. to $2.50 
each, SCARLET WOOL KNIT SHIRTS and DRAWERS, 
$1.25 to $1.50 each. 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 

Are now ready in Gents’ Silk, Linen and Cambric Hand- 
kerchiefs, Scarfs in" elegant designs anda ellecta Our 
gold-plated Jewelry is the best quality. Scart Rings, 
Pins, Studs, Sleeve and Collar Buttons at about one hall 
the usual cost elsewhere, 

Shirts only delivered free. 

Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars on 
application, as we furnish the trade oo the most favor 
able terms. 

Samples and Circulars mailed free. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


631, 633, 635 & 637 Broadway, New York. 


HOTO VISITING CARDS SAMPLE FREE 


Latest Style now all the Kage 

One dozen, Finest Gilt-edged, Round Cornered, with 

Name and Photograph, only 60 cents ; 2 doz., $1.00 
Sample and MAMMOTH 148-page Book FREE. 

H. B. MATHEWS’ SONS, 220 Lake St., Cuicago. 


NATIONAL 


DISPENSARY 


419 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
N. D. OZONIZED REMEDIES for all Diseases. 
Permanently cures Paralysis, Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, Liver Complaint, Cancers and Skin 
Diseases, Scrofula, Tumors and ali Blood Diseases, Nerv- 
ousness, Baldness and Gra Tape Worm, etc, Our 
Practice is Eclectic. Patients can be treated suc- 
cessfully at their homes, if they will describe their symp- 
tems carefully. Also, will be provided with Hygienic 
Board. Electricity a specialty. Ozone Inhalations. 
Agents wanted. Isass. M. MitcueE.t, M.D., Prop’r. 


4 Page Floral Autograph Album. Illustrated with 

Birds, Scrolls, Ferns, etc,, Covers Elegantly Gild- 
ed, Also 47 Select Quotations, All 15c. postpaid (stamps 
taken). Agts wanted, G.W. Bocemspgs, West Haven, Ct, 


For case of 
REWARD ed bees 
, pill that pone’? Pile 
the tumors, gives immediate re- 
lief, cures cases of | standing 
CA TION con pot, un- 
bottle has printed on tt 








only 














f long 
U less yellow wrap. 
peron on én black a Pile of Stones and 
‘Dr. J. P. Miller's signature, Phila. Si abottle. Sold by all 


d ists. Sent by mail by proprietor, J. P. MitLeR, M.D. 
§. Wrcor. Tenth and Arch Sts Phila. Pa. Advice free. 


LA D IES WHO prefer a nice quality of Station. 

ery for their correspondence should 
es inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note 
Papers and Envelopes to match, These gvods are 
presented in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity,.Tone 
and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 
production, 


THE NEW BRILLIANT SERIAL NOVEL, 


“Not Guilty!” “Not Guilty!’ 


By ETTA W. PIERCE, 


Avruor or “Toe Amexican Countess,” Erc., Ero., 
IN 


Frank Leslie's 


POPULAR MONTHLY, 


For January, Now Ready. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Fever & Ague Remedy. 
SURE CURE. 
Price, 75c. Stamps received. Send for circular. 
PODOLSKI, Druggist, cor. Sixth and Poplar Sts, 
Phila, Pa. Mention this paper. ‘ 


The Celebrated Self-inker No. 2 


$5 BEST PRESS 22,29 


24x43, with Printing Office, $6.50. 
W. C.EVANS, Jnvr. and Mfr,, 50 N, 9tb St., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 9c. Stamp for Catalogue, 


from Nervous Dssiuitr, 

etc., can learn of a certain 

and speedy remedy, free. 

Address, Dr. Jaques & Co., 130 W. 6th St, Cincinnati, 0. 

$1200 returns 1n 30 days on $100 invested. 

Official reports free. Like profits 

Weekly on Stack options of $10 to $50. Address, T. 
POTTER WIGHT & CO , Bankers, 35 Wall street, N. Y. 




















The New York Tribune. 





HE TRIBUNE is conceded by eminent men in this country and Europe to be “‘THE LEADING AMERICAN 


NEWSPAPER.” 
nence, 


It is now spending more labor and money than ever before to deserves that pré-emi- 
It secured, and means to retain it, by becoming the medium of the best thought and the voice of 


the best conscience of the time, by keeping abreast of the highest progress, favoring the freest discussion, hear- 
ing all sides, appealing always to the best intelligence and the purest morality, and refusing to cater to the 


tastes of the vile or the prejudices of the ignorant. 


Premiums for 1879-’80---Extraordinary Offers. 


THE TRIBUNE has always dealt liberally with its friends who have used their time and influence in 
extending its circulation, but it now announces a Premium List surpassing in liberality any heretofore 
offered by any newspaper. We take pleasure in calling attention to the following: 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 


Being the last (1879) edition of CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 
People, complete and Unabridged, with large editions upon topics of special interest to American readers, 
in twenty volumes, the first fourteen comprising the exact and entire text of Chambers's ‘Encyclopedia, 
omitting only the cuts, and the last six containing several thousand topics not found in the original work, 
besides additional treatment of many there presented, This portion is designed to meet the special 
wants of American readers, supplying the natural deficiencies of the English work. 

The twenty volumes will actually contain over 12 per cent. more matter than Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 


which sells at eighty dollars / 


Two of the volumes are now ready for delivery, the third is in press and will be ready in a few days, 
and then they will be issued at the rate of two volumes per month until the entire twenty volumes are 
com pleted, which will be about August or September, 1880. 

We offer this valuable work on the following terms: 


For $12.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols, substantially bound in cloth, and Tas 
V 


WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 years to one subscriber. 


For $18.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols,, as above, and Tas Semi-WeeKiy TRIBUNE 
5 


years. 


For $18 —THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and ten copies of Tas Wesnty 


TRIBUNE, one year. 


For $27.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and twenty copies of Tus 
V 


VEEKLY TRIBUNE, One year 


For $26,.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and the Dairy Taisums, two 


years, excluding Sunday edition, 


The books will in all cases be sent by mail, express or otherwise as the subscriber may direct, at his expcare, 
but with no charge for packing We shall begin sending them in the order in which subscriptions have been re- 
ceived on the 1st of January, 1880, when certainly five and probably six volumes will be ready, and shall send 


thenceforward, ag subscrivers may direct. 


A MACNIFICENT CIFT! 
Worcester’s Great Unabridged Dictionary Free! 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE will send, at subscriber’s expense for freight, or deliver in New York City free, 
Worcester’s Great Unabridged Quarto Illustrated Dictionary, bound in sheep, edition of 1879, the very latest 
and very best edition of that great work, to any one remitting: 
$IO for a single five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE WEEKLY, or, 
$15 for a single five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one year subscriptions to THE SEMI-WEEKLY, or, one 

years’ subscription to THE DAILY, excluding Sunday edition, or. 
$30 for a single three-years’ subscription in advance to THE DAILY TRIBUNE, excluding Sunday edition. 
For one dollar extra for;postage the Dictionary can be sent by mail to any part of the United States. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE, WITHOUT PREMIUMS. 


POSTAGE FREE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


DAILY TRIBUNE, | year.---------------$10,00 

SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, | year..---- 3.00 
Five copies, | year, each----.--.------ - 2.501 
Ten copies, | year, each.---+--+--+++-- 2.00 


And one free copy for every ten subscribers. 





| And one free copy for every ten subscribers. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 
Single copy, | year-------+---+++e.-+-++ $2.00 
Five copies, | year, each---------------- 


Ten copies, | year, each---------------- 100 


When the fact 1s considered that Taz Weskty Trisung, both in the quantity and the quality of its reading 
matter, is the equal of any, and the superior of most of the $3 and $4 literary and religious papers, and that Tas 
Semi-Weeccy coutains twice as much reading matter every week as Tas Week y, this reduction in price is one of 


the most notable instances of journalistic enterprise, 


Remittances should be made by Draft on New York, Post-ollice Order, or in Registered Letter. 


Address, 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





THYSELF. 


HE untold miseries that result 
from indiscretion in early life 
may be alleviated and cured. Those 
who doubt this assertion should 
purchase the new medical work 
published by the PEABODY 
MEDICAI, INSTITUTE, Boston, 
entitled THE SCIENCE OF 
LIFE; or, SELF-PRES- 
‘ Ma ERVATION, Exhausted vital- 
iiy, nervous and physical debility, or vitality impaired 
by the errors of youth or too close application to busi- 
ness, may be restored and manhood regained. 

Two hundredth edition, revised and enlarged, just 
published, It is a standard medical work, the best in 
the English language, written by a physician of great ex- 
perience, to whom was awarded a gold and jeweled 
medal by the National Medical Association, It contains 
beautiful and very expensive engravings, Three hundred 
pages, more than 60 valuable prescriptions for all torms 
ot prevailing disease, the result of many years of exten- 
sive and success{ul practice, either one of which is worth 
ten times the price of the book. Bound in French cloth; 
price only $1, sent by mail, postpaid, 

The London Lancet says: ** No person should be with- 
out this valuable book, The author is a noble benefac- 
tor.” 

An illustrated sample sent to all on receipt of 6 cents 
for postage. 

The author refers, by permission, to JOS, S, FISHER, 

resident; W. I. P. INGRAHAM, vice-president; W. 
PAINE, M.D.; C. S|. GAUNTT, M.D.; H. J. DOUCET, 
M.D., R. H. KLINE, M.D., J. R HOLCOMB, M.D., 
N. R. LYNCH., M.D., and M. R. O'CONNELL, &M.D., 
Faculty of the Philadelphia University of Medicine and 
Surgery; also the Faculty of the American University of 
Philadelphia; also Hon. P, A. BISSELL, M.D., president 
of the National Medical Association. 

No, 4 Bultinch Street, Boston, HEAL 
Mass, The author may be con- 


Address, Dr, W. H. PARKER, 
suited on all diseases requiring THYSE LF 
skill and experience. 
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8 METAL WaToH 


press. 
Circular. OOLLIN 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 











Mailed Free for 35 Cts. 
¥r for 61 


our . 

$10,000 wii! be paid to any 
person whocanezplode a Lamp fitted 
withour PATENTED SAFETY AT- 
TACHMENT. 

May use any lamp or burner. 

Prevents dripping and heating. 

Send for samples, with size of collar 
and depth of your lam 


S.S. Newton's Safety Lamp Co., 


$10,000. 
SAFETY 
LAMP. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 











62 Gold,Crystal, Lace, Perfumed & Chromo Cards,name 
in Gold & Jet.10c, Cxiinron Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


Pinafore, Chromo, Photo., etc., Cards, in case, 10 
cts, Agent’s outfit, including over 86 samples, 10 
cents, CUNNECTICUT CARD O0,, Northtord, Ct. 





est Broadway, New York. 


Factory and Office, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Burke’axTexas Almanac for 1880, with map, contains 
232 pp. information about Texas and her resources, 
Price, 75c. J Brrux, Jz., publisher, Houston, Texas. 








A beautiful Autogranh Book, handsomely illustrated, to 
C. H. CARD, New Haven, Ct. 


aby address for l5c, 








r day at home. Samples worth $5 free 
$5 to $9 Osan Srinsox & Co., Portland, Maine. 






pein) 


Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boller Coverings, 
Steam Areoy - Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, 
Geers. C, Sanv ror Descriptive Paice List. 


H.W. JOHNS M’F'C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, 8.Y. 








The Purest Champagne imported in the 
United States. 


L. DE VENOCE, General Agent, 
87 South William Street, New York. 
SCHMITT & KOEHNE, 


Central Park Brewery 


AND 
Bottling Company. 


Brewerv, Bottling Depart- 
ment and Office, 159 —165 
East Fifty-ninth Street, 
Ice-house and Rock-vaulis, 
Fifty -sixth and Fifty - sev- 
enth Street, Avenue A and 
East River, N. Y. 


BOHEMIAN and LAGER BEER. 


The finest Beer for family use. The best Shipping 
Beer in bottles, warranted to keep in any climate for 
months and years. 


a Lily of the Valley, 10 Scroll, 10 Engraved, 
10 Transparent, 1 Model Love Letter, 1 Card Case, 
name on all, 15c. WEST & CO., Westville, Conn. 


8'7'7 a Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents, 
Outfit tree. Saaw & Co., Aueusta, Mars. 


A WEEK, $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Gcince BOOKS and Rare Photos. Sample, 9c. 




















outfit tree, Address, Trus & Co,, Augusta, Maine, 
atalogue, 3c. F, G@. RENIS & CO. Cutcaao, ILL. 

5 Elegant Cards, New Chromo, Shells, Gilt-edge, etc. 

with name,}0c, G.A. SPRING, E. Wallingford, Ct, 








Agents Wanted. 


Weer osctared 


Pay 
month and ex 

com om, to sell our new and wonderful in- 

ventions. We mean what we say. Sample Free. 

Address SHERMAN & CO., 








@ENTS WANTED (o sell Dr.CHASE’S 2,000 RECIPE 
BOOK. New Price List. You double your money. Ad- 
dress, Dr. CHASE’S PRINTING HOUSE, Ann Arbor, Mich 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hautuett & Co., Portland, Maine. 

$3 AMONTH—AGENTS WANTED—75 best 


selling articles in the world; 1 sample jree 
50 000 Agents wanted by 1,000 advertisers in the 
’ AGENTS’ HERALD. Box G, Phila, Pa 


C.GILBERTS 

















STARCH 


JUDGE | By sending 35 cents, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive 











FOR by go my > a correct picture of 
your future husband or wife, with 
YOURSELF name and date of marriage. bs 


Address, W. E°OX, Box 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 


Invested in Wall St, Stocks makes 
$10 to $1000 [force every month, Book seut 

free explaining everything. 
Address BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 7 Wall St., New York. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe! 


INTERESTING AND EDIFYING READING FOR 
EVERYBODY. 


Frank Leslie's 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


Cheapest and Best Sunday Periodical in 
the World. 


The Sunpay MaGazinz is purely 
devout in its tone and teaching ; en- 
tirely non-sectarian, inculcating 
principles of morality and virtue, 
not by dry, hard homilies, but pre- 
senting the Truth in its most at- 
tractive forms. Its literature is of 
the highest standard, and not a 
sentiment or expression will be 
found in its pages to which the 
slightest exception can be taken. 
It Is ESSENTIALLY A Famity Pus- 
LICATION, and SHOULD BE FOUND IN 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD. The contents 
are lively and entertaining, and 
there is an abiding element of 
freshness about them which is truly 
invigorating. They embrace : 
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PLAY IN HEARTS. 
By Mrs, ANN S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER I. 


6¢ FULIA!” A girl who was standing on the | 
: top of an old garden-wall, picking plums | 

from a tree laden down with the purple 
fruit, peeped archly through the leaves and 
hurled a plum at one of the handsomest young 
fellows you ever saw, who caught it dexter- | 
ously between his two hands, and repeated | 
the name as if he liked the sound of it better | 
than the fruit, with all that purple bloom | 
upon it. 

“ Julia !” 

“Well! Do you want another? If you do, 
reach up and help yourself,’ answered the 
girl, with a mischievous laugh upon her lips 
and a flood of rich crimson in her cheeks. 

Here she bent down a branch already droop- 
ing under its ripe bur- 
den almost to the 
young man’s reach, 
where she held it con- 
venient for plucking. 

“There, will that 
content you?” 

“No, itideed, © nor 
anything else, till you 
become a little more 
in earnest,” answered 
the young man; push- 
ing the branch on one 
side. The girl laughed, 
and slanted a basket 
that she had fastened 
into a fork of the tree, 
that he might observe 
how full it- was. 

“ Could any girl liv- 
ing work more ‘earn- 
estly than that? Why, 
it’s so heavy that I 
shall have to call for 
help to get it down.” 

The ‘ young’ man’s 
eyes brightened. and 
his face flushed. 

“ Do you mean that 
for me ?” he cried out, 
swinging himself u 
to the top of: the wall, 
and, with an audacious 
pretense of steadying 
himself, throwing one 
arm around the waist 
of that pretty .tempt- 
ress. 

She struggled to free 
herself, ashamed of 
the challenge he had 
accepted so promptly, 
and got up a little 
feigned anger that was 
wonderfully becom- 
ing: . ‘9 
‘No; I didn’t mean 
you, of course. Who 
could dream of such 
a thing? Besides, the 
basket isn’t quite full 
yet.” 

“Exactly ; that 1s 
the reason I climbed 
up here to help you.” 

“Then, why don’t 
you busy your hands 
with the plums, or, at 
any rate, let me.” 

“Because I. have 
got you for once 
where it is difficult to 
run away, as you did 
the other night, and I 
want to talk a little 
before we fall to 
work.” 

“What, standin 
here with nothing but 
this shaky old wall 
under us ?” 

“Yes; I rather like 
it.” 

Well he might—the 
handsome rogue—for 
Julia really was a little 
uncertain in her foot- 
hold and clung to him 
in spite-of herself, 
trembling somewhat 
and blushing a great 
deal. : 

“No;...not:. here! 
Only think what a pic- 
ture we should make 
if any one came by,” 
she pleaded. 

“But you must 
listen to me. It isn’t 


— 





> 








“ Don’t be afraid ; I will take care of. you,” 
he said, with such confidence that'she forsook 
her hold on the branch and leaped into his arms. 

He held her a single moment to his heart 
with such tender reverence that she could not 
even pretend to be angry with him. 

A wooden bench had been placed under the 


| plum-tree, and to this young Bruce had at- 


tempted to draw her; but Julia was a born 
coquette, and, once on the ground, her first 
impulse was to torment him. 

“ Dear me, you have forgotten the basket of 
plums,” she cried. 

“ You will wait for me ?” said Bruce, a little 
doubtfully. 

“Oh, yes ; how can [help it?” she answered, 
with the seriousness of a little martyr bound 
to one spot by force. 

Bruce climbed the fence again, and came 
down laden witli her harvest of fruit. 

‘Now,’ he said, placing himself beside her 
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had only cared to count them. Why, the roses 
were in their ‘glory all over the yeranda 
there, and the dear old garden ‘was full of 
white lilies. I really do not wonder that some 
people almost worship white lilies. From that 
time I have adored them.” 

The young lover's face was all aglow with 
remembered -happiness, and his fine eyes, suf- 
fused with tender devotion, sought an answer- 
ing look from its object ; but she was stooping 
downwards, with one hand in the basket, and 
withdrew it with a plum, rich with purple 
bloom, in her fingers. While he was talking 
of the lilies she buried her white teeth in the 
fruit, and seemed to give herself up to the en- 
joyment of it. 

* Yes,”’ she said, “ they are delicious !” 

Bruce looked at her doubtfully. He really 
could not decide whether she was thinking of 
the languid beauty of lilies or the fruit that 
had left the flavor in her mouth. 
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“TI fancy some men twenty-four years old 
with the months you speak of thrown in, may 
possibly change their minds, but Iam not of 
the number. When a man offers his heart he 
pledges his honor,” 

“Honor! I wonder if any woman ever 
wanted to hold a man by his honor when’ his 
inclinations changed ?” 

That provoking young creature spoke 
thoughtfully, as if the subject had been one of 
anxious deliberation, to her. Then she lifted 
those heavenly blue eyes to his with an inno- 
| cent look, apparently expecting him to solve 

the matter for her. 

““T suppose men do not mind much when a 
| poor girl happens to discover that’ she’ has 
| made a bitter mistake, because she goes by 
| feelings and doesn’t think so much about 
| honor.” 

Bruce did not speak—he could not. Her 
words came upon him with a shock that quite 
unmanned him. The 
girl gave one glance 
at his changing coun- 
tenance, and a smile 
quivered about her 
lips' as she dropped 
her head again. Now, 
that: young: creature 
could not have rudely 
broken the stem of a 
flower without feeling 
that she had hurt it, 
but’ her little’ flutter- 
ing’ heart rather en- 
joyed the anguish in 
that handsome face. 
Indeed, vanity is often 
more cruel .than 
wrath, and sometimes 
works greater harm. 

Bruce stood up 
wounded, but manly 
in his pain. “I had 
thought,” he said, with 
a thrill of disappoint- 
ment in his voice, “ of 
asking you to name 
Christmas as our wed- 
ding-day.” 

“Christmas! Why, 
Mr. Easton, what on 
earth possessed you to 
think of ‘that! 1 am 
sure’ nothing that I 
ever said gave you a 
right. ‘Indeed, I am 
not certain—I—I want 
more time to make up 
my mind.” 

“With that upon 
our ' finger?” said 
3ruce, pointing to a 
fine ‘solitaire diamond 
that ‘flashed on the 
hand which was 
waved slightly as if to 
repulse him. ‘ 

“There ‘is but one 
kind of ring that can- 
not .be easily. taken 
off,”. said Julia, half- 
slipping the diamond 
from her finger. “Can 

ou’ blame me for 

esitating to put it 
on?” 

“T can blame you 
for nothing, - Julia ; 
you have’ been too 
dear for that. Forgive 
me if I haye been im- 
portunate.” 

“You are not angry 
with me, Bruce. You 
know one is not al- 
ways——” 

The girl hesitated, 
relenting; but with 
the vanity fiend still 
busy at her heart. 

“Always mistress 
of her own heart,” 
said Bruce, accepting 
her hesitation accord. 
ing to his fears. Hea- 
ven forbid that I 
should ever ask or 
take the love that is 
not freely given. 

He turned to go, - 
grieved to the soul, 
but too proud for 
~. expostulation or en- 
treaty. Thegirl’s heart 
sank and her color 
paled. — 

“But— but you 
spoke about Christ- 
mas,” she faltered.  — 
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fair to put me aside 
in this way, when you 
know——” 

“T don’t know anything about it—only this 
—you are making me ridiculous—and—and— 
yourself too. It’s ungenerous.”’ 

The girl was in earnest now, for her voice 
trembled and her eyes were full of tears. 

“Yes, it is ungenerous!’’ exclaimed the 
young fellow. Then, relinquishing his hold 
upon her very. gently, and leaping to the 
ground, he seemed about to go away, but 
thought better of it, and, returning, held out 
his arms. 

‘If you are not very angry with me, Julia, 
come down and I will beg your pardon.” 

The girl, whose heart had stopped beating 
when her lover seemed about to depart, helt 
to a branch of the tree with one hand; brushed 
the tears from her eyes with the other, and 
looked down upon him half-smiling. He was 
such a fine young fellow, standing there with 
his head thrown back, his arms extended and 
the sunlight glinting over the waves of his 
raven hair, that any girl would have smiled 
upon him, spite of herself. 





on the bench, “ everything is quiet .and pleas- 
ant here; we can have.a serious talk, and no 
one the wiser., Now, look about the old gar- 
den, and tell me does it not remind you how 
long it is since we were engaged? Why, this 
very tree was but just out of blossom. Don’t 
you remember, dear ?” 

The girl turned her beautiful face away, 
that he might not see the mischief in it while 


she answered him. 


“Oh, yes!, I remember very: well. You 
would give me no peave till I made a little 
goose of myself; but, please don’t keep re- 
minding me of it.” 

Still the girl looked another way, and re- 
fused to meet the startied and suddenly 
reproachful eyes turned anxiously upon her. 

“ Will nothing ever be settled between us?” 
he said. 

“ Settled ; of course not. Why, I haven’t got 
used to the engagement-ring yet ; besides, I 
want time to consider.” 

“ But you have had months for that. if you 





PLAY IN HEARTS.— ‘‘ ‘I HAVE MY ANSWER, AND WILL GO,’ HE SAID ; BUT HIS HEART MISGAVE HIM, AND HE TURNED SLOWLY BACK.” 


“But you see how the year has changed,” 
he said, looking around at the old-fashioned 
garden, where chrysanthemums and asters 
soberly filled the beds that had been ablaze 
with tulips and peonies, and across to 
the verandas of a fine old country-house, 


where the Virginia creepers were turning. 


from green to scarlet. : 

“Are you vexed because we have not 
changed also ?”’ questioned the girl, demurely, 
wicked in. her coquetry. 

“ Changed!’’ exclaimed Bruce. “Changed! 
That is impossible—at least, tome.” 

The girl shook her head, and pretended to 
sigh. 

“ We are so young,” she said. 

Bruce could not speak at once ; the thought 
she had suggested took away his breath. 

“T know,” he said, at last, with pain in his 
voice, “ 1 am four. tien older than you are.” 

“Four years and six months. Of course, a 
man of that age, just short of six feet high, 
must know his own mind,” 


“T know. it—for- 
give me—TI was too 
hopeful.” 


“Of course I forgive you, but——” 

Julia was trying her best to recall her 
lover without sinking her own pride in the 
attempt, but she could not command language, 
and said this with the air of an empress for- 
giving the fault of a subject. This stung his 
pride, and he turned away. 

“I have my answer, and will go,” he said ; 
but his heart misgave him, and he turned 
slowly back. 

“ Did you come back for this ?” 

What possessed the girl? A moment before 
she would have given ten years of life to see 
him return, but now a faint, nervous laugh — 
broke from her, and, drawing the engagement- 
ring from her finger, she held it up, flashing 
like a tiny coal of fire. 

Bruce saw nothing else, or that look, half- 
audacious, half-frightened, would have been a ° 
revelation to him. 

‘‘If you do not care to keep it,” he said, 
coldly, reaching out his hand. 

The girl drew back, clutching her fingers 
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over the gem, as if the last spark of her aed 
were burning in it. 

Bruce did not see this, for his eyes were 
clouded with mist, that might well become 
tears when he was quite alone, and he still 
reached out his hand, as blind men grope for 
objects in the dark ; but he started, as if a 
blow had been struck him, when the diamond 
fell into his palm. 

“ You will not go off hating me?” said the 
girl. 

“ No.” 

“ We—we can be friends yet ?” 

Bruce answered with a scornful laugh. 

‘That is the usual form, I am told; toss a 
man’s love back to his keeping with a laugh, 
and ask him to mold it into friendship. Oh, 
yes, we shall be excellent friends, no doubt— 
say before Christmas Day.” 

Hurling these sharp words behind him, the 
young man strode across that old-fashioned 
garden almost blindly, trampled down the 
Autumn flowers in his path as the girl out 
yonder, gazing after him with wide - open, 
troubled eyes, seemed to have trampled on his 
heart. 





CHAPTER II. 


A PRIM, elderly lady was gently swaying 
herself in a rocking-chair on the front 
veranda when Bruce Easton came around a 
corner of the house and was making for the 
front gate without observing her presence. 
The excitement under which he labored was 
so evident that the good woman dropped her 
hands, still holding the two long ivory needles, 
with which she was fabricating a shawl for 
Winter, upon the heap of scarlet worsted in 
her lap, and called out to him: 

* Why, Bruce, what has come over you? 
Rushing by one in that fashion, and not a word 
to say.”’ 

Bruce turned back, tried to smile, and stam- 
mered something that he intended for an 
apology. 

You have seen Julia,’ remarked the good 
lady, who was called Aunt Hannah by half 
the neighbors, ** and——”’ 

“ Yes, Aunt Hannah, I have seen her; and, 
instead of naming Christmas as the day, here 
is her esgagement ring.” 

Bruce unclosed his hand. exposing the ring. 

* Ah!” said Aunt Hannah, raising her ivory 
needles, and shaking up the scarlet web in her 
lap before she went to work again. “ You 
have been vowed quarreling.” 

** Yes, in dead earnest, for once,” answered 
the young man, bitterly enough. “She is 
tired of the whole thing.’ 

“And you?’ questioned Aunt Hannah. 
“Come, now, tell me all about it.” 

Bruce sat down on the steps of the veranda, 
and gave the good lady a brief but very fair ac- 
count of his interview with her niece under 
the plum-tree. More than once, when he looked 
into her face for some of the resentment that 
filled his own bosom, he saw that a smile was 
quivering around her lips. 

“You think I have been precipitate, Aunt 
Hannah?” he broke forth, stung by her want 
of feeling. 

ot No.”’ 

“ Foolish, then?” 

“ Oh, no ; it was full time things were settled 
or broken off.”’ 

“ Well, they are broken off, you see.” 

“That would be a great pity, Bruce—to me 
almost a calamity ; tor I had set my heart on 
having you in the family. The property joins 
so nicely, and I have long wanted a smart 
young fellow to manage for me. No one else 
will ever answer. But Julia is unmanage- 
able as a wild bird ; being an only child, my 
poor brother spoiled her terribly. No princess 
was ever brought up with more lofty ideas 
of herself ; and since she has been in a sort of 
way adopted here, poor child—for her father 
left her nothing but the memory of his devoted 
love—I haven’t improved matters much. She 
is a dear, sweet, wayward creature—I mean 
to an old woman like me, who sees her faults 
but cannot find the heart to punish them.” 

Bruce could not talk patiently of the girl who 
had so cruelly wounded him. He arose to go. 

“Don’t go! You mustn’t be angry and 
make things worse by keeping away from us,” 
said Aunt Hannah. “ The house wouldn’t seem 
like home if you abandoned it. Of course my 
niece has done very wrong, and ought to be 
punished.” 

“No, no; not in my behalf.” 

“‘ Besides,” continued Aunt Hannah, “she 
isn’t the only girl in the world, and that she 
will discover before my niece, Laura—on the 
mother’s side, you know—has been here a 
fortnight—a splendid young creature. I really 
am proud of my niece, Laura Cummins. You 
must not abandon me now, for I am expecting 
her ye | day. Besides, you must not let a 
fickle girl drive you from the field. At heart 
she is all right.” 

“ Yes, if her heart was mine; but it is not.” 

“What a hasty thing youth is,’ said Aunt 
Hannah, holding out her hand with a cordial 
smile. ‘*‘ At any rate J have not offended you.” 

Bruce took the hand and bent over it as if 
she had been an empress, for he was a grace- 
ful young fellow and did everything well. 

“No, no; you have always been my friend.” 

That moment a carriage drove up to the 
front gate, and a bright female face looked out 
from the window. 

‘‘Dear me, it is Laura, now! Come and 
help her out. You see how impossible it is to 
spare you.” 

Aunt Hannah went down the broad path 
which led from the front door of her dwelling 
to the gate—a path bordered deeply with 


Autumn flowers, tall hollyhocks, marigolds |. 


and grand old-fashioned plants that are fast 
oing out of sight about our New England 
ouses. 
Before they reached the gate a neatly gloved 
hand had been thrust through the open win- 
dow, the carriage-door was flung open, a 





dainty French boot just touched the steps 


and a radiant young creature, in her travel- 
ing dress, laid her hand on the gate. Tall, 
slender, full of inimitable grace, she came to- 
wards them, her beautiful features beaming 
and her splendid eyes bright with gladness. 

“Aunt Hannah! dear, dear aunt! How 
glad I am! How well youare looking. Come 
before I was expected, didn’t 1? But you 
always have a welcome for me. I—I beg 
pardon !”” 

Here Laura Cummins became conscious 
that a gentleman was present and stepped 
back, blushing a little and somewhat confused. 

“Mr. Easton; our neighbor and friend,’ 
said Aunt Hannah. 

The young lady seemed to comprehend the 
position at once. In fact, she had been in con- 
fidential correspondence with her aunt for 
months, so she reached out her hand and 
smiled into his face with a charm of greeting 
that brought a glow of pleasure to his heavy 
heart te disturbed the sense of desolation 
that had fallen upon it. 

When Julia Mills, who had been aroused by 
the sound of carriage-wheels, came through 
the garden-door and stood in the hall which 
cleft the old mansion in twain, her first glance 
fell on those:two, smiling upon each other, 
blushing, too, and apparentely talking as if 
they had been friends for years. How beauti- 
ful this cousin was! What a grand couple 
they seemed, standing there in the mellow sun- 
light, with that great sheaf of crimson holly- 
hocks blooming beside them. 

If Julia had intended to go out and meet her 
cousin, she gave up the idea at once. Turning 
to the stairs, she ran up them like a creature 
pursued, entered her own chamber, locked the 
door, and, casting herself down on the old- 
fashioned sofa, gave herself up to a fit of cry- 
ing that no effort of hers could conquer. 

Was the girl jealous? She did not know. 
Emotions of sorrow were new to her, and now 
that so many had been crowded into a single 
hour, she could not comprehend the agony 
of it. 

Meantime, Aunt Hannah and her guest had 
gone up to the “spare chamber,” that looked 
out upon the garden with its flower-beds, its 
vine-covered walls and its fruit-trees crowded 
into corners or drooping over the walls 
from an orchard beyond. The scent of ripe 
grapes and Fall-tinted leaves came in through 
the open windows, richer than the perfumes of 
Spring-time. 

Laura took off her bonnet and traveling 
shawl, pushed back the thick light masses of 
hair from her temples with both hands, and 
threw herself into a great easy-chair, covered 
with old-fashioned white dimity, that stood 
near the window. 

“ Now, aunt, tell me all about it.”’ 

Aunt Hannah drew a seat close to the 
window, looked through to make sure that no 
one was in the garden, and was about to 
speak when something like a sob broke upon 
her from across the hall. This seemed to dis- 
turb her so much that she spoke low and ear- 
nestly, like one who had a great strain of 
anxiety on her mind. 

Laura Cummins listened, with her beautiful 
eyes vailed sleepily under their white lids, 
and a smile coming and going about her mouth. 
Sometimes she leaned forward and laughed, 
sometimes she rolled the palms of her white 
hands together as if a keen sense of enjoyment 
had seized upon her. At last she started from 
her seat, took the old lady’s head between 
both hands and kissed her. 

“Bless your old heart—is that all?” she 
said. ‘‘I thought there was really something 
serious. There—there, don’t say another 
word; I understand the whole affair. Why, 
Aunt Hannah, in our world we are playing 
with this kind of fire all the time. Now, just 
sit down again and listen to me, for I have 
got lots of things on my mind, and mean to 
tell you every one of them.” 

That dear old lady went out a moment, came 
back with both ivory knitting-needles in her 
hands, and the scarlet web tucked under one 
arm, ready to listen without loss of time. Thus 
a good hour passed, in which Laura lay back 
luxuriously in her great chair, talking melo- 
diously, like a mountain brook, and Aunt 
Hannah listened, while her fingers flew in 
and out through those scarlet threads, and 
smiles now and then broke the anxious, some- 
times repellent, expression of her face. 

All this time Bruce Easton was on his way 
home, whipping off the heads of mullens and 
golden-rod with his cane from a footpath 
on the wayside, and sometimes giving a 
vicious kick to some harmless little boulder 
that happened to lie within reach of his foot. 
He was thinking over the events of that morn- 
ing, and reflection by no means served to quell 
the sense of humiliation and wrong that had 
stung him from the first. 

“ Yes, I will take Aunt Hannah’s advice. 
That cruelhearted girl shall not drive me 
from a house that has been almost like home 
since I can remember. I will prove to her 
that she has neither humbled me nor broken 
my heart.” 

With this the young man made a terrible 
sweep with his cane, sent the imperial head of 
a great yess thistle flying over the rail 
fence, and walked on with the sensation of a 
man who had conquered something. 

Poor Julia lay all this time sobbing among 
the chintz cushions of that old sofa, so peni- 
tent and miserable that she could not have 
found strength to tear up a snowdrop by the 
roots, much less discrown a thistle, bristling all 
over with thorns. Still, it would be very dif- 
ficult to say which of these two persons was 
the most unhappy. 

Really that old house seemed flooded with 
sunshine after Laura Cummins entered it, for, 
though Julia had broken her engagement, and 
was wretchedly unhappy, she kept up a brave 
appearance of satisfaction, even when Bruce 
came the next day and never mentioned the 
subject, but, while gentle and polite to her, 
gave all his attention to the cousin,to whom 





his call was evidently made. Indeed, these 
two seemed to have dropped into a pleasant 
acquaintance at first sight and in less than 
half an hour they were out on the front-door 
yard, walking up and down the graveled 
path, talking earnestly. They paused now and 
then to gather some of the late flowers, from 
which she selected the choicest and fashioned 
into a tiny bouquet, holding it up that he 
might inhale the perfume before it was half 
finished. 

Aunt Hannah sat in her rocking-chair under 
the reddening Virginia creepers and watched 
these proceedings complacently ; sometimes 
smiling as she looked up from counting her 
stitches, as if the whole thing pleased her. 
After all, why not? These two nieces were 
all the relatives she had on earth to care for or 
divide her property between. If Julia chose 
to throw up all chances of doubling the estate 
and inheriting the old homestead by a marriage 
with Bruce Easton—as fine a young fellow 
as ever lived—surely there was no reason 
why Laura should not take her chances. Per- 
_ the old lady reasoned after this fashion 
and was well satisfied, while Julia sat behind 
the lace curtains in her own room, with red 
cheeks and burning eyes, watching each 
movement of the young couple till the heart in 
her bosom grew faint with pain—such pain 
as no one ever felt before, she really believed. 
The poor girl started up with clinched hands 
and locked teeth when she saw Cousin Laura 
attempting to fasten that pretty tuft of 
flowers in her old lover’s button-hole. When 
he took it from her hands and put it inside his 
vest a great sob broke from her, and she 
began to race upand down the room like a 
shot antelope seeking some place in which to 
hide the agony of its wounds. Still the girl 
had a world of pride under all the girlish 
coquetry that had brought her to grief. She 
would not have had that beautiful cousin or 
her recreant lover—she could not help think- 
ing him that—see a tear in her eye or hear a 
moan break from her bosom to have saved 
her own life. They should find that she could 
look on and see him drift away into a new 
love without seeming to mind it. 





CHAPTER III. 


B pgm had plenty of opportunities to test her 
strength during the bright October month 
that followed, for scarcely a day passed in 
which Bruce Easton and Laura Cummins 
were not seen together, cheerful and happy 
as the birds that still lingered among the rich 
gorgeousness of ripe leaves and the fruity odor 
of orchards, golden and red with heaped-up 
apples. 

Aunt Hannah looked on complacently while 
they took long walks together, and it was no 
unusual thing for Bruce Easton to come riding 
up to her front gate on his fine bay saddle- 
horse, which was soon mated from the home- 
stead stables ; and Julia, who always refused 
to be one of the party, would see them ride 
away into that soft Indian Summer atmo- 
sphere evidently without a thought of the 
anguish she was so bravely hiding. 

One day, when a sharp frost had tarned half 
the green of the forests to blood-red or lined 
them with old gold tints, the young people 
had taken a long afternoon in the country, 
riding together in a slow idle fashion, as if a 
thorough understanding had been completed 
between them. It was pleasant in the woods, 
where the scent of frost-bitten ferns filled the 
air and “the sound of dropping nuts was 
heard” fromthe briery and star-shaped chest- 
nut burrs ;so they walked their horses dreamily 
till the homestead came in view. Then Laura 
took off her gauntlet, reached out her hand, 
which Bruce held between both his for a mo- 
ment, then raised it to his lips. 

“Now, you will be faithful to this,” she 
said, drawing on her glove. ‘“ There must be 
no wooing when I am gone.” 

“There will be none,” was the answer, 
“ for when you are gone I shall have no heart 
to remain.” 

A young girl down in a hollow, close b 
the chestnut-tree under which they had halted, 
heard this, dropped the rare leaves she had 
gathered, and stood among them mute and 
pale, like some lost spirit of the wood. Then 
she started, saw that no one was under the 
chestnut-tree, and fled along a sheltered foot- 
path home. 

When Bruce and Laura rode up to the gate 
that girl was ready to meet them. 

Laura came into the hall, after her drive in 
the fresh air that day, beautiful as a Hebe. 
Throwing her whip on the table, she drew off 
her gloves and li both hands to remove 
the hat which crowned her ubundant hair. 
Then Julia saw a solitaire diamond blazing on 
her finger. 

“Yes,” said Laura, smiling, “it is our en- 
gagement-ring. On Christmas Day 1 am com- 
ing here to be married if Aunt Hannah will let 
me. Will you be my bridesmaid, Julia?” 

“]—I——-__ Oh, yes, with pleasure. Why 
not ?” 

The next moment Julia was running up the 
stairs breathless. She could not have remained 
under those bright, happy eyes another minute 
to have saved her life. 

Dreary, dreary—ah, how dreary were the 
weeks that followed! Laura had gone back 
to New York to prepare for her wedding. 
Bruce Easton was away, and the old home- 
stead seemed worse than deserted. Aunt 
Hannah was quiet, and seemed entirely uncon- 
scious that her calm was not shared by the 
young creature, who began to droop now like 
the frost-bitten flowers that had perished in 
the woods, where the winds whistled through 
naked branches now and dead leaves filled all 
the hollews. 

Letters came from Laura—happy, cheerful 
letters, that made Julia turn faint as she read 
them. The wedding-dress was ordered, she 
wrote—white satin, with a splendid embroi- 
dery of Mechlin and pearl beads —two dresses, 





in fact, for Aunt Hannah wished her nieces to 
be dressed alike; so Julia need have no 
trouble. Everything would be prepared for 
the bridesmaid as well as the bride. 

Yes, Julia would wear the dress and try to 
look beautiful in it. They should not find her 
a pale, heartbroken creature, if pride could 
burn her cheeks with color or keep her lips 
from trembling. 

The night before Christmas Eve Laura ar- 
rived at the homestead, and it was known that 
Bruce Easton and a young city man, who was 
to stand up with him, were at the Easton 
Place. 

Julia knew that these persons would be at 
the homestead during the evening, and made 
a grand effort to receive them regally. She 
was standing before her glass, arrayed in the 
soft blue fabric that Bruce had loved to see 
her wear, fastening a cluster of roses in the 
lace of her corsage, when the door-bell rang 
and she heard his step in the hall—only his, 
for those of the stranger passed for soking 
with her. A swift glance in the glass reveale 
a face and form that satisfied even her feverish 
desire for the beauty that should smite her old 
lover with regret. With burning cheeks and 
eyes star-like with excitement, she went 
down. 

The hand was burning when Bruce took it, 
but her lips were wreathed with smiles. She 
greeted the strange young man cheerfully. She 
fairly took the honors of the house from Aunt 
Hannah’s hands. Never in her life had the 
girl sung with such passionate sweetness as she 
did that night; never had she conversed so 
well. In truth, Laura for once felt herself 
eclipsed. She grew serious,and, as time wore 
on, seemed most thoughtful of the two, and 
after a while begged to be excused. She was 
very tired and would go to her room. 

Aunt Hannah went with her, and the two 
young men took their leave. Then Julia gave 
hen Seated on a low chair before that bright 
hickory-wood fire, she drooped forward, cov- 
ered her face} with both hands, and moaned 
piteously. Tears broke through her fingers, 
and she rocked to and fro, giving herself up to 
bitter anguish. 

Then a shadow, more dark than those flick- 
ering from the firelight, crossed from the 
softly-opened door, and Bruce stood behind 
her chair. 

“ Julia.” 

The girl started up, her cheeks all aflame ; 
her eyes full of fire. 

“ You here ?” she said, pointing her quiver- 
ing finger to the door. * Your bride has gone 
up-stairs.”’ 

“No; that is young Bigelow’s bride. I have 
come to entreat for a double- wedding to- 
morrow night. Will you refuse me again, 
Julia ?”’ 

“ You—you gave her my engagement-ring.”’ 

“No, no. I never did that. It was Bige- 
low's ring she put on that day for the first 
time.” : 

“ But you love her ?”’ 

‘*No, no ; she is = 4 friend, your friend. If 
she has seemed to be anything else, it was 
with a kindly intent to show us our own 
hearts and bring us together.” 

* But—but Aunt Hannah ?” 

“The dear old lady was in the conspiracy 
with her niece from the first ; her heart is set 
on our being married to-morrow. The wed- 
ding-dress is here, vail and all.” 

The girl stood a moment shaken a rush 
of wild, sweet emotions. Her eyes filled with 
tears ; her arms trembled as she held them out. 

“Oh, Bruce, how could you!” 

* os * 


The church was a picture that Christmas 
Eve. It had got abroad that a double wedding 
would be solemnized, and great efforts had 
been made to embellish the old edifice. Loads 
of ground pine, spruce, hemlock and crimson 
sumach-cones and golden clusters of bitter- 
sweet were woven into great garlands and 
wreathed around galleries and pillars. The 
reading-desk was one mass of white flowers : 
through them all glowed the crimson of velvet 
draperies and a star-like glow of light. 

When those two brides turned from the 
altar, leaning on their young husbands, a burst 
of music seemed to throb and tremble through 
the garlands, and never did hallelujahs to 
God ring through the sacred building as they 
did that night. 








MARTHA JACOBI, 
By F. W. Rosrnson. 


HIS is a true story. I, Martha Jacobi—a 
‘| woman who was never to be trusted, 
people said, and whose word was never 
worth much—vouch for every syllable I utter. 
This may be the death-bed of one of God’s un- 
fortunates, for what I know or care, and] am 
not likely to die with a lie in my mouth. If 
you do not believe me, it matters but little, 
and affects me not at all. It is not my story 
I am going to relate, although I look back at 
an unlucky past to explain who | was, and 
how the cruel days dragged on and left me 
here. It is a story of other lives and tempta- 
tions, and it is upon my mind. Lying thus 
bedridden, and helpless, for good or evil, it 
weighs me down, and I must speak of it. 

IT was forty-five years of age when I left the 
Fulham Refuge for service with the Mayfields. 
They had been forty-five strange, wicked years 
to me, and I was glad to turn my back upon 
them. I had been more than once in prison, 
and had been more than once sorry for the sins 
which I had committed. “This is the last 
time,”’ ‘had always said when my prison days 
were over ; and “ This is the very last,” I pro- 
tested when the Refuge had given mea 
word, and there had come to my unprofitable 
life another chance. At forty-five, had 
learned something of what was right—before 
then I had guessed at it, and followed wrong 
as easier work for me. 
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They were a young couple, those Mayfields 
—they had not been married three months 
when I entered their service. They had known 
trouble quickly after their wedding-day. 
There are some people born unto it. and the 
Mayfields were two of them. In three months 
they had dropped like a stone from good luck 
to bad—reckoning in the honeymoon as well. 
Arthur Mayfield had held a responsible post as 
“ buyer ” ina wholesale city house. and on the 
strength of his position, his future, he married 
for love. He had been four weeks on his wed- 
ding tour, when the news came that his firm 
had failed—“ smashed up” for hundreds of 
thousands, carrying away other firms in the 
great crash, and sending a little army of old 
servants adrift on the world. 

Arthur Mayfield went adrift with the rest, 
and reached not the shore again. He had saved 
a little money—a few hundreds—and this sum 
came in handy, and enabled him to keep up an 
appearance for a while, and to wait more pa- 
tiently than clerks less lucky than he had had 
the power to do. He had hoped to step intoa 
similar position to that which he had lost ; but 
the opportunity came not, and an ugly rumor 
got abroad that he had known of many doubt- 
ful transactions of the firm, and helped in them 
after his fashion. This he denied always. I 
have heard him protest to his wife against the 
scandal, and curse those who had set it afloat ; 
protest to himself even when pacing up and 
down his little drawing-room like a wild beast 
in his den. I believe he was a thoroughly honest , 
young man at that time, although I was a bad 
judge of what was honest. 

He and his wife were both religious folk, who 
went regularly to church and dealt in long 
graces before meals, after the fashion of their 
parents before them, I suppose. I had turned 
“good,” but I did not like too much of this— 
it embarrassed me, and reminded me of the 
prison chaplain, droning away daily and weary- 
ing us to death. I was never religious—-I 
never got religious, not even when the lady 
superintendent of the Refuge—I say God bless 
her for that—told me she would trust me again 
with all her heart, and advised others to trust 
me. The Mayfields took me away to their 
honest home, saying: ‘‘ Come with us, Martha ; 
we know what misfortune is, and we sympa- 
thize with it—especially with such hard mis- 
fortune as yours.” 

“A misfortune brought about by my own 
hands—my own sheer badness, madam,’ | 
confessed to the young wife when I was duly 
installed in her service. 

“No matter now, if you are penitent—is 
+4 999 
ag BE 

“ And no one to blame but yourself—no one 
dragged down by you or with you ; that should 
surely be some consolation, Martha ?”’ 

“T dare say it is—I don’t know,” I answered. 

“My poor stolid woman, but you do know 
in your heart,” said Mrs. Mayfield, placing 
her two fair hands upon my shoulders, shak- 
ing me and looking laughingly into my face, 
“and you will be all the happier for your 
knowledge some day.’ 

“T shall never be happy—I don’t deserve to 
be. I don’t want to, ma'am.” 

“There, that will do,’’ she said, running 
away. “I will not argue with you any more ; 
I will send Arthur to you instead.”’ 

“Oh, please, no!’’ 

“She laughed again ; she knew I was afraid 
of Arthur—that was her husband—and of his 
prayers, many of which were launched at me, I 
was certain. Not but that I liked the man a 
little—for his wife’s sake more than his own, 
aha An anything that she loved I was 

ound to like, loving her so much myself. She 
was the one woman who had thought any good 
of me, and I was grateful. 

I dare say I should have respected this 
Arthur Mayfield more, had he been less in the 
way, and more out of the house. Being always 
at home, he interfered with home too much, 
and became a“ coddle ” by degrees ; telling me 
what to do, and what to leave undone, more 
hke the mistress than the master. In the old 
days—the bad old days—I should have run at 
at him with a knife ; but though he tried my 
temper, I wouldn’t let him see it, or his wife 
know it. I was always “ comfortable,” I said ; 
and I had learned to see, as months and months 
went on, that they were not—and that trouble 
was creeping on toward them. 

When they thought I was in bed, instead of 
listening on the stairs to learn what was the 
matter, they talked of their ill-fortune, their 
expenses, the money melting away in the bank, 
the bad times in the city ; and it was always 
the woman who cheered up the man, and who 
would not look at the dark side of things, but 

rophesied the sunshine—which never came. 
abs cong such devil’s luck some people have. 

Arthur would brighten up at last, and believe 
in her. 

“ Yes, it’s a long lane which has no turning, 
Jenny,” he would say. taking her in his arms 
and kissing her, “‘ and we have a few pounds 
yet in the money-box. And presently, to make 
our hearts rejoice—perhaps to turn our luck 
—the baby. Jennie "’ 

“ I—I thought, Arthur, you might fancy the 
baby would be—a leetle—expensive for us just 
now. I hope you don’t,” she murmured. 

“It will be a comfort—a blessing—God’s 
blessing on our, happy marriage.” 

** My own dear husband !"’ cried Jennie May- 
field, rapturously 

I had listened enough—I went up stairs with 
a choking, gasping feeling at my heart and 
throat—there was a meaning in their words 
which "stabbed me terribly. I thought that 
night that I would run away from them, that 


I ought to tell them everything. or go—and, 


then that I could never say one solitary word, 
or they would hate and loathe me. 
But I staid with them; and a month or two 
after this, their little baby-boy was born. 
Then came more trouble—an awful trouble 
fora while, for the young wife's life was de- 
spaired of ; and the doctor, and the physician 





who came twice in his pair-horse carriage and 
took away their money for an opinion that 
everybody had, said there was no hope and she 
must die. She recovered, though; she was 
saved as by a miracle ; and it was like one, to 
see her down-stairs again for the first time—in 
her old place by the fireside—a woman risen 
from the dead. 

This was four or five months after her con- 
finement—four or five months of heavy ex- 
penses, hired nurses, doctors’ bills, physicians’ 


fees, and nourishing food ; and there was no | 
| Martha to watch and tend him as she did. 


begrudging money—rather a lavish casting it 
away—in the hope to save the wife. The hope 
came, and Jenny Mayfield was spared. 

The baby had been christened Paul. In the 
mother’s delicate state of health, it had become 
necessary to wean it a few weeks after its 
birth. and the greater portion of the care of 
the child devolved upon me. 

They were not afraid to trust me—they 
would not have known what to do without my 
love and forethought, they said—they hoped 
the time would come when they would be able 
to show substantially their gratitude to good, 
honest, faithful Martha—as they called me! 
They knew well enough, for there was no 
hiding it away, that I loved the little child— 
that it was a mad love, more like the mother’s 
than the nurse’s, and stronger, too: but they 
did not know that I had killed my baby years 
and years ago, when I was scarcely more 
than a child myself, and been put in prison for 
it, and suffered long and justly. I had thrown 
mine in the river, in despair and madness ; and 
this was like the child again—blue eyes, fair 
hair ; my sin come back to life, and to be 
loved now with all my poor, dark soul's great 
strength. 

They called it “ Martha’s baby,’ jestingly, 
whilst the mother lay weak, and the father 
was praying on his knees ; and strange it was, 
perhaps, that to my innermost conviction came 
the assurance that I was most loved by the 
baby, most needed—the only one, thank God, 
with power to soothe its restlessness, and 
change it into smiles. 

How proud I was of this!—how I began to 
think that this was forgiveness for my past of- 
fense, my ticket-of-leave, by Heaven’s will, at 
last. Idid not know—I could not see—that this 
was Heaven's extra punishment. I was con- 
tent to know that the baby loved me best of 
them all—I knew I loved it best, and that the 
mother’s love, deep as it might be, was nothing 
to my own. This was the one fleeting glimpse 
of a happy, peaceful home-life which I had 
ever had, and it turned my brain to be a part 
of it. 

The boy grew brave and strong. «With the 
odds against him from the first, Paul flourished 
and waxed fat ; at one year and eight months 
of age he was the handsomest, brightest, healthi- 
est of children. Oh, how! loved him! How 
jealous I was in my heart even of his mother, 
and yet I loved the mother, too—and would 
have died for either of them willingly—for the 
boy too willingly, to save him an hour's pain, 
or a day’s sickness, had the choice been offered 
me. 

“This is wrong, Martha—this is idolatry ; 
you must not think like this of Paul, or I shall 
send him away,” said Mrs. Mayfield, growing 
alarmed, perhaps jealous, at some extravagance 
of affection which I had shown. 

I was on my guard from the moment of that 
reproof; I was suspected of too much love for 
the child, and it would be necessary to disguise 
it, lest I should set the mother against me. .I 
did not show my affection so much in the 
parents’ presence now; there was plenty of 
opportunity to love him. The boy was always 
happy with me, always seeking old Martha out 
for his companion. 

He was twenty months old, I have said. In 
all those months luck had not come to the May- 
fields ; the husband had not earned a single 
penny, and the wife had remained an invalid, 
eternally propped up hy pillows in her chair, 
feigning to wear bright looks and happy smiles, 
and prophesying still of fairer times, to keep 
her husband from wholly giving up. 

I knew the money was nearly all gone. Ar- 
thur Mayfield had pitched some of it away ina 
mad dash at the Stock Exchange, and had 
bought the wrong stock, I think they said, and 
lost by it; misfortune glowered upon them 
steadily. Tradesmen were more chary of 
trusting them ; there was a heap of unpaid 
bills upon the mantelpiece, and I missed things 
out of the house that came not back again, and 
upon which it had become necessary to raise 
money for immediate requirements. 

It was said at last that I must go ; they were 
unable to pay my wages, and my mistress— 
my poor sick mistress, scarcely able to crawl 
from one room to another even yet—thought 
herself strong enough to do the household 
work. 

I did not leave them because there was no 
money to be paid me ; I begged to be allowed to 
remain in the one home I had known. I prayed 
hird not to be cast adrift. I brought them all 
the money I had had of them, and saved for 
them, and asked them to take it in earnest 
of my gratitude. I moved them to tears and to 
a consent that I should stay whilst it was pos- 
sible. 

It was surely ordained that I should stay a 
while, for that very evening little Paul met 
with a serious accident ; he had nearly severed 
his wrist with the broken glass of a picture, 
and there was fresh grief for the parents and 
me, and much concern till the blood was 
stanched and the wound stitched up by a sur- 
geon. He was not well again very quickly ; it 
had been an ugly wound, within an ace of kill- 
ing him, and there was a deep scar on his dim- 
pled wrist, over which I grieved, because it 
was an ugly mark which he would carry to his 
grave. 

I was as foolish over this. scar as a doting 
mother might have been over an only daughter 
whose beauty she would have had without 
spot or blemish, and to whom a scratch was a 
serious defect. 





I was content when the boy was. well and 
strong again—at two years of age he was the 
picture of health and childish beauty. His 
mother had grown to be almost as proud of him 
as I was, and I began to fret a little because 
she made more fuss over him, and he turned, 
childlike, more to her and less to me. Still, I 
was his nurse and comforter. Once a day I 
was always his companion, taking him for a 
walk in the parks, which were close to our 
street in Chelsea, where we lived. He was not 
likely to lose all his love for old Martha with 


The boy was invariably well-dressed ; there 
was still money for him. I saw to that myself. 
When I gave up my earnings to the Mayfields, 
and bought their gratitude by the sacrifice, I 
kept something back for Paul, and there was 
always ready a smart ribbon for his neck, 
bright steel buckles for his shoes, or a feather 
for his hat; and the mother was too ill to won- 
der much about them, or where they came 
from. 

I do not think my taste was very refined. I 
had the love of the lower orders for bright 
colors ; but, if [ decked him out too gaudily, it 
attracted the notice of the passers-by, and the 
boy’s beauty won their admiration if his cos- 
tume shocked their taste occasionally. I was 
content ; I liked him noticed ; I was very, very 
proud of all the attention he received. 

One afternoon in Kensington Gardens he re- 
ceived an extra attention which I am never 
likely to forget. Two gentlemen came along 
together, both walking slowly, one with his 
hands behind him and trailing a cane along the 
gravel, as he listened to the conversation of the 
other. The man who was listening glanced to- 
wards us as we passed, caught the arm of his 
companion, and dropped his cane upon the 
path. 

“‘Good God, Baumann! look at that child!” 
was the exclamation which startled me as well 
as his companion. 

I glanced down, fearful that something had 
happened to my boy without my knowledge ; 
but little Paul was tottering toward the cane, 
the head of which I saw was strangely jew- 
eled, and sparkling with diamonds in the sun. 

. “Paul,” I cried, “ you must not——” 

“ Let the child pick it up,’’ said the man who 
had dropped the cane. “I am very fond of 
children.’ 

The first part of this speech was spoken 
harshly and authoritatively. The second, after a 
moment’s pause, suavely, and by way of an ex- 
cuse. They were both foreigners, by their 
strange accent; the one who had spoken last 
was a thin man, prematurely gray ; the other 
was tall, robust, and swarthy,. with an im- 
mensely long mustache, which touched his 
shoulders, and was hideous in my sight. This 
was he who was still glaring at the child so 
strangely that I became afraid. 

Paul picked up the stick, and I, anxious to 
be gone, said, “‘ Give it to the gentleman, Paul 
—there’s a good boy ; and now let us make 
haste—mamma will wonder what has become 
of us.” . 

The younger and taller man stood watching 
us, and twisting the ends of his mustache with 
his gloved hand. I could see his eyes wander- 
ing from the child to his companion, and then 
askance from his companion to me. The thin, 
gray man’s hand was trembling as he received 
the cane from the hand of the child, and he 
said, in a husky voice : 

“ What is.your name—Paul ?” 

“ Es—Paul,” was the reply, confident and 
unabashed. 

“Paul what, my fine fellow? Who is the 
father of this child?” he added, turning sud- 
denly to me, and with a singular evidence of 
importance in his inquiries ; ‘‘ where does he 
live—what——?” 

“ What does it matter?” interrupted the 
other, with a hearty laugh. “Let us get on. 
These English children are all alike — fat, 
healthy, handsome cherubs, who lose every- 
thing but their fat as they grow up, I think. 
Let us get on, please—they will be waiting tor 
us. You forget.” 

“ Ah! yes, I forget.’ 

The two men walked on, and I observed that 
the taller man drew the hand of his companion 
through his arm as if to lead him away, or to 
give him support if it were needed. I was 
puzzled by the manner of these two gentlemen, 
until I wasin the Fulham Road, not many 
streets from home. Here they were both pain- 
fully brought to my remembrance again, for 
suddenly, as if he had risen from the ground, 
the dark man with the long mustache was 
standing at my side. 

“T beg your pardon for troubling you, my 
good woman,” he said, ‘ but do you remember 
my friend speaking to you and this child ?” 

I jumped at his voice so close to my ear, 
looked hard at him, and felt at once distrust- 
ful. How was that—and so soon? How was 
it that to my unimpressionable heart there 
came the whisper of four words, “ Be on your 

rd’? Is there some hidden, unknown feel- 
ing to warn us at times of danger, of a false 
friend, or a sure enemy? Is there a Fate, or 
not? I am too ignorant to know, but this man 
was like a Fate to me. 

I shrank away from him; I drew the child 
quickly to the other side, placing myself be- 
tween Paul and him, for no reason at which 
my fears could guess. 

“I scarcely remember,” I answered, sul- 
lenly ; “so many people notice the child, and 
speak to him.” 

“Ah! well! It was in Kensington Gardens, 
over there.” 

“ Very likely.” 

The man twisted his mustache, and looked 
down at me attentively. My.hard, grim face 
was turned away, my eyes*were steady, and 
keeping the path before me well in view ; but 
I was watching him, for all this. 

“The gentleman who was with me is a cele- 
brated artist, and would be glad to sketch that 
boy, to introd.1ce him into an historical picture 
—the likeness to the character which he 


_toms, and had grown afraid of me. 








wishes to portray being very striking. Do 
you think the parents would object if——” 

“T am sure they would object,” I said, in- 
terrupting him. 

“Money would be no consideration, and one 
or two sittings would be sufficient. One sketch 
in the child’s own home might do, even.” 

“The parents would not like anything of the 
kind,” and I increased my pace, but the speaker 
did the same. I had grown terribly afraid of 
his persistence ; I knew nothing of art or 
artists, and did not understand what he was 
saying, or believe in him. I saw in all this only 
an excuse, and this was strange. 

“You cannot possibly know,” he urged ; 
“‘and perhaps a few pounds to the father, if 

oor——” 

“ His father is very proud.” 

“There is nothing derogatory in——” 

“ Good-day.”’ 

“ Will you allow me to inquire for myself? 
Will you give me the address ?”’ 

“No,” I answered, bluntly. 

“You are a very obstinate woman, I am 
sorry to see. My friend has been two years 
searching for a face like that to copy,” he con- 
tinued ; “ and I have been searching with him. 
It is hard to lose a chance. If you only under- 
stood art, my good woman, you would sympa- 
thize with our pursuit. It is so slight a favor ; 
and coming from so great an artist as my 
friend, it is a compliment, I solemnly assure 
you.”’ 

“IT do not understand. Good-day.” 

“Tf five pounds now to you——” 

“Let me alone. I have nothing more to say 
to you.” 

I turned and faced him, rigid and fierce at 
last, and he quailed at my fixed stare, raised 
his hat, as to a lady born, turned on his heel 
and went away. 

I did not take the child straight home. I 
was sure he would watch me; I was sure he 
had made up his mind to find out where I 
lived. I crossed and recrossed the roads. I 
lost myself in a maze of turnings near the Chel- 
sea Hospital ; I looked behind me constantly, 
in fear of watchers ; I turned the corners of 
the streets in haste, and then waited for my 
spies ; but I was not followed, or they who fol- 
lowed were too cunning for me. 

I reached home unperceived, I thought, and 
my mistress scolded me for being away so long. 
My excuse was not a ready one, and was re- 
ceived in silence. I feared to tell the truth, 
lest I should render her more nervous than my- 
roe or she should suspect that I was going 
mad. 

Presently I began to think,I was too full of 
fancies to be completely sane ; for the Autumn 
passed on to Winter, and still the man was on 
my mind, and the dark, glittering eyes shone 
out in the darkness of my dreams as though I 
were to be haunted by them till my dying day. 
It is not unlikely that my mind was a little 
strained at this period—I was unsettled. The 
picture of the oncoming troubles of my master 
and mistress was not pleasant to contemplate. 
The master had. grown dull and thoughtful, and 
wore a moody look that was difficult to chase 
away ; and the mistress—my dear young mis- 
tress—seemed fading slowly from: this world. 
They both looked at me curiously, and I felt 
that they would broach the subject presently 
again of my dismissal from their service. I 
was one too many—I knew that, and a serious 
item. in their expense, even with my hands 
open to help them, and shut against any money 
for my wil lng work. 

It came as I expected ; it was like a death- 
warrant! In November I received notice to 
leave them. . I was told I must go, with many 
tears from the weak wife ; I was even urged 
to go at once, as better for all, and less painful 
tome. It was explained that it was impossi- 
ble they could afford any longer to keep me, 
and it was not just to themselves to do so. 

“T will go, then,” I said, after one or two 
vain remonstrances, and feeling that all re- 
monstrances were vain. They had made up 
their-minds now, and I could not beg too long, 
although my heart was neonking, 

‘We shall never forget your kindness, Mar- 
tha,” said the wife. 

“ And we hope one day to be able to repay 
it,’’ added the husband. 

“To have you back again with us presently, 
when the good times come for us, as they come 
to most. folk who have the patience to wait,” 
said Mrs. Mayfield. 

‘“‘ | will pray for the good times, then,’’ I an- 
swered. “I eee I shall not be liked in any 
other situation.” 

‘You will not be long out of service. We 
are able to give you an excellent character, 
Martha,” said Mr. Mayfield, “and good serv- 
ants are scarce commodities, the papers say.’’ 

I did not answer him. I did not understand 
why he was almost in high spirits at my going 
away, as if I had, been a weight upon his mind, 
and my absence would remove it. 

“I may call and see the child?’ I asked, 
turning to my mistress. ‘I could not live and 
not see little Paul.” 

There was a strange hesitation here that 
struck me—that bewildered me. The hus- 
band’s face shadowed and his brow contracted 
as though I had insulted him by the appeal, and 
Mrs. Mayfield drew a deep, long breath and 
stared at me. 

* Certainly, Martha,” she said, however, “as 
often as you please.” 

Mr. Mayfield said not a word; he took up a 
book and feigned to be absorbed.in its perusal ; 
and I went away a discontented and suspicious 
woman, and Heaven knows why. Perhaps [ 
was going mad. and they had seen the symp- 
That was 
the only solution to it all which I could guess 
at, and I was like a mad woman when it came 
to saying good-by to little Paul. 

I broke down utterly. I wept, and raved, 
and scared the child away from me by my ex- 
travagance of grief, instead of feeling his arms 
round my neck, and his kisses on my worn, 
wet cheeks. It was only two days after I had 
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gone that the mother told me he was fretting 


“T say it seems to me,” I answered ; “ but, 


for his Martha ; and the boy’s grief was a com- | then, I am wicked and ignorant, and can’t see 


fort to me, though I grieved with him. Before 
the week was out I had seen little Paul twice ; 
early in the next week I was there once more. I 
had obtained no new situation—I had not tried. 
I had settled down in a street close to theirs ; 
and there it was likely I should remain until 
my last penny was spent. I told them this, 
and offered to work for them when they liked, 
and go back to my own room to my meals ; but 
they would not listen to any proposition of the 
kind. It was putting too cruel an obligation 
on them, Mrs. Mayfield said, and she was sure 
that she was strong enough to do without a 
servant. 

Then came another “cut” for me ; I was not 
to call too frequently. It unsettled the boy ; he 
could think of nothing else but my visits and 
the little presents which I brought him. It 
would be much the better plan to keep away 
for a fortnight or three weeks, they thought. 

“Very well,’ I said again; “if I can keep 
away. I will. But I did not think, mistress, 
you would ever say as much to me.” 

“It is for Paul’s sake. Arthur thinks it is 
right—it is.” And then Mrs. Mayfield burst 
into tears, and begged me to go away. She 
was not strong enough to argue with me. If 
the boy missed me, or was very unhappy, she 
would send for me to come to him. 

I kept away for three weeks. I did not even 
haunt the house, or the street in. which the 
house was—I was too much afraid of meeting 
them, or giving them offense. At the end of 
that time I went to see them. I remember it 
was snowing fast and close on Christmas-time. 

Mr. Mayfield opened the door, started, hesi- 
tated, and then said: 

“ Ah, Martha, come in for a moment. I was 
thinking of you to-day.” 

I went into the little front parlor, where 
there was no Mrs. Mayfield, and where there 
seemed signs of desolation—of a new empti- 
ness, which I did not understand. 

“T have some bad news for you, Martha,” 
he said ; “our little Paul is very ill.”’ 

“Paul ill!’ I exclaimed; “and you did not 
send for me—did not let me know? Oh, Mr. 
Mayfield, why have you treated me like this?” 

“Hush, hush! you must not make the least 
noise in the house now,” he said, sternly. “ Per- 
fect peace is my poor boy’s only chance.” 

“T will go to him.” 

“ You will kill him directly. The least ex- 
citement or shock of surprise would kill him ; 
he is very weak.” 

“ And his mother ?” 

“Sits up with him night and day. 
have no one but his mother, Martha.” 

“ He would be glad if I——” 

“ Not now,” said Mr. Mayfield, interrupting 
me. “He is too ill to be disturbed even by 
your kindness.” 

“ But—he will recover ?”’ 

“We hope so.” 

“Oh! Iam sure so; he is so strong a boy— 
so healthy. What has changed himgand in so 
short a time ?” 

“ Fever.” 

“Poor Paul! my poor, dear little flower! I 
may come to-morrow and ask about him ?” 

“Tf you wish,” said Mr. Mayfield, graciously ; 
“‘and if he is better, you shall see him.” 

“T thank you very much,” I murmured. 

But he was no better the next day, and the 
day following the white blinds were all down 
before the windows. I saw them as I came 
up the street. I leaned against the opposite 
wall and shook as with an ague. I tottered 
across the road and knocked. Mr. Mayfield 
opened the door again, and looked whiter and 
sterner than I had seen him yet. 

“ He is gone ; he is dead, then,’ I cried ; “and 
you have never let me come to him!” 

“Yes, we have lost our poor boy,’ he an- 
swered, moodily. 

“T must see him ; you must not say ‘No’ to 
me again,” I said, almost defiantly. ‘He was 
dearer to me than to you, I swear. He loved 
me better than his mother ; I swear that, too ; 
and you have let him die without me !” 

“Martha, you excite yourself unnecessarily ; 
you distress me; you will alarm wy wife; 
you——’ 

‘* May I see the child ?” I asked, peremptorily. 

“ Yes, you may,” was the reply. “Poor 
little | fellow! There is no disturbing him 


He will 


now. 

I felt the tears rushing to my eyes. I was 
zhoking, and could not answer him. 

“ Here is my wife,” he said; and through 
my blinding tears I saw my mistress glide in 
like a ghost. 

“Jenny,” he said to her, “here is poor old 
Martha, the first to offer her sympathy with 
our affliction.” 

“T am glad to see you, Martha,” said my 
mistress, shaking hands with me. “It is kind 
of you to call.” 

She was very cold, and her voice was very 
hard—not broken down with grief as mine was, 
I thought fretfully. 

“She wishes to see our boy.” 

“Now ?” asked Mrs. Mayfield. 

‘‘Does it matter when?” said her husband. 
“Surely, our faithful Martha has a claim to see 
him first of all.’’ 

“Yes, yes—I think so,’”’ assented the wife. 
Then we all three went up-stairs into the dark- 
ened room, where he lay in his little bed. 

“How long has he been dead?” I whis- 
~~ as I entered, and sank down upon my 

nees to gaze upon him. 

* Not two hours yet,” whispered Mrs. May- 
field, back to me. 

* Are you sure he is dead ?” I inquired. 

Mrs. Mayfield gave a suppressed cry, and 
her husband stooped and looked into my face. 

“ Don’t mock us—don’t, even for a moment, 
have a thought like that,” said the husband. 
‘“‘God’s will be done !”’ 

“ God’s will is done,”’ I said in reply, “ and 
a cruel will it seems to me.” 

“ Martha!” said Mrs. Mayfield, reproachfully, 
* you forget.” 


what is best.” 

I leaned over and kissed the cold little face— 
I put my arms round his neck and sobbed. 

“ Do you think he has changed at all?” asked 
Mr. Mayfield. 

“No,” I answered ; “I can believe he will 
wake soon and speak to me.” 

We were silent, all three of us, for a while ; 
presently the father said : 

“ Will you come away now, Martha ?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ But——” 

“T will not go yet,’ I said, very firmly ; 
“and you cannot drag me from him.” 

“ Well, well—for a little while longer, then,” 
said Mr. Mayfield, “ until——” 

The door was opening—there was a fourth 
person in the house. I looked up instinctively 
to see who this could be, who had had the 
privilege to stay here whilst I was kept away ; 
and the face that peered round the door was 
that of the man who had stopped me in the 
streets and asked about poor Paul. I knew his 
wicked eyes and the long trailing mustache at 
once, and yet I did not scream or rave. I cow- 
ered down and hid my head. When I looked 
up again, only Mrs. Mayfield was in the room. 

‘My poor Martha! is it not time we went 
down-stairs ”” she asked, gently. “Can this 
grief do you any good? Will you not think of 
sparing me a little ?” 

‘Who was that?” I said, without heed to 
her inquiries—*“ that man ?”’ 

“ What man ?”’ 

“ You did not see any one ?”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Mayfield ; “ but I was sit- 
ting with my back to the door—Arthur will 
know, perhaps.” 

“ Yes, he will know,” I repeated; “ but you 
have a visitor in this house ?” 

“No,” said my mistress ; “this has not been 
a time for visitors, surely ?” 

“ Surely not.” 

I buried my head in the bedclothes again, 
but this time it was not with grief. 

I wanted to work out all that was twisted 
round my brain in a thick, raveled skein—I 
wanted to think hard, and not go mad with 
thinking. That man!—what was he doing 
here ?—what had he to do with my boy’s death? 

I looked up again. Mrs. Mayfield was sitting 
in a chair by the window with her thin hands 
spread before her face, and those hands were 
trembling very much. I looked from her to_ 
the dead child lying in its awful stillness and 
its marble beauty, and knowing nothing of our 
woman’s griefs ; I gazed at it tilla new, strange, 
wild feeling came across me, and my sorrow 
was changed slowly to suspicion and dread. I 
became as cold as the little body lying in the 
bed—I stole my hand within, and felt for the 
small, rigid arm—I turned down the sheets 
with a quick movement and looked at the 
right wrist—then at the left, although I knew 
that it was on the right that Paul had been 
cut so desperately a few months since—and 
there was no scar on the smooth flesh! 

“ Mistress,’ I exclaimed, springing to my 
feet, “‘ this is not Paul—this is not our boy !” 

“Martha!” exclaimed Mrs. Mayfield, rising 
also from the chair, and clutching at the back 
for support, “how—how dare you frighten 
me like this—and talk like this—to me ?”’ 

“ This is not Paul—it is not my darling—it 
is not like him now. Oh, what have you done 
with him—my God! what have you done with 
him ?” 

“T tell you——” 

“T will not have you lie to me—you to 
whom I have looked up solong. Don’t speak 
—don’t say another word just now ; but listen,”’ 
I cried. “That is a strange child put there, 
and exchanged for Paul—a dead child is 
brought in, and the living one is given up to 
the man down-stairs—the wretch who would 
have tempted me with his money—who could 
only come here safely when I.was turned 
away. I will tell all about it—no matter what 
it means—unless you give me back the child I 
loved. You must find him—he must come 
back, I say!” 

Mrs. Mayfield dropped into the chair, and 
cowered from me now. Her husband entered ; 
he had been startled down-stairs by the loud 
tones of my angry voice. 

What is the meaning——” he began, 

“ What is the meaning of this, Arthur May- 
field ?—for this is not your son,” I said. 

“T protest against———” 

“T proclaim to God that this not your son. 
I will tell the doctor—I will call in your neigh- 
bors—lI will go to the nearest magistrate, and 
say there has been foul play—I will disgrace 
and ruin you, if you will not tell me where my 
Paul is. And if he is safe re 

‘“‘ Well, if he is safe ?” 

“ And in health—not done away with—I will 
say nothing to any living soul.” 

“JT will tell you—for mercy’s sake, don’t 
think of betraying those who have been always 
kind to you.” 

“ Where is the boy ?”’ 

“T have always trusted you as a friend—I 
have tried to make you love me, Martha, and to 
save you,” murmured Mrs. Mayfield. 

pa ere is the boy ?” I demanded, sternly, 
still. 

“T do not know.” 

“What !” 

“ Pray be silent, and listen. As God is my 
judge, I do not know. Be satisfied as I am 
satisfied,” said the husband, “ and grieve with 
us, too, as we grieve for this.”’ 

“Go on—go on!” I cried, impatiently. 

“Be assured* with us, good Martha,” said 
Mr. Mayfield, “that little Paul is well. It 
should be happiness to you, instead of grief, 
that it is not our darling lying there. Try and 
think so with us—will you ?” 

“Yes—I am glad. But who is this? and why. 
have you given up the living for the dead ?”’ 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“Tt is not true. This is another lie !” 








“Tt is the awful fact, Mertha,” said Mr. 





Mayfield, suddenly ; “ we do not know, and we 
shall never: know, the whole reason of it all. 
We can but guess closely at the truth. With 
that child’s death— and whose child it is 
Heaven knows—there should have passed away 
a grand inheritance, and it is very important 
that the death should not be suspected. Be- 
tween the child and our Paul there was a 
marvelous resemblance, and the heir was sink- 
ing fast. They have replaced him by Paul— 
that is all I know.” 

“ And they will not tell you where he is—at 
any time ?” 

‘“‘ No—that will be to betray a great secret.” 

“To sell your own flesh and blood—you 
two!” I muttered. 

“We were very poor—in another month we 
should have been starving in the streets,”’ said 
Mr. Mayfield. 

“You deserved to starve—you will starve 
yet!” 

“No, not now. There was a heavy recom- 
pense, Martha, and it has saved us. And it has 
bettered little Paul’s position.” ‘ 

“When I was a young woman, crushed by 
shame, I killed my baby,” I said, sternly ; “‘ but 
I think yours is the greater crime, and you 
will suffer for it.” 

“You regard this too gloomily,” said the 
husband. 

“ And the man who bought Paul was he whc 
looked in just now °”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you trusted Paul with him ?” 

“Yes; I am sure he will be treated with 
every care to his life’s end. We have been 
saved by that man—he has been princely in his 
gifts—he has left one hundred pounds for your 
silence. too—here it is.”’ 

“ It is blood-money—I will not touch it!” I 
cried ; “it is the price of my lost darling’s life 
and love—I will not take a penny of it!” 

“ And you will betray us?” 

“ No—I can’t do that.” 

I went away from them without another 
word. I only saw those poor, weak, tempted 
wretches once again. I heard that they were 
rich, and five years afterward they splashed 
me with their carriage-wheels, as I stood bare- 
footed on the curbstones waiting to cross the 
muddy roadway. ‘This is the fine moral of the 
story : They had prospered, and I was begging 
and stealing for my daily bread! I sank from 
bad to worse—I went back to my two old 
companions, drink and the devil—I lost all the 
good that was in me very quickly ; only the 
sight of a little child would make me crying 
drunk at times. I got to prison again and again 
—to a lor sentence finally, which I shall 
cheat the judge out of, not having many days 
to live, I fancy. 

The last shock was my death blow—it was a 
strange one, but it has sobered me for all time. 
I have seen my little Paul again. God let me 
live long enough to see him. I am as sure it was 
he as I am lying here past hope of life. Yes, it 
was my boy! though the matrons may think 
old Martha raving. 

It was in the prison infirmary that I saw 
him—he came in softly, hat in hand, out of-re- 
spect even to sick crime, and there followed 
him some half a dozen gentlemen, hats in hand 
also, with the lady superintendent of the prison, 
the deputy, and the officers, all bland, and com- 
plaisant, and white with nervousness and awe. 
He was seventeen or eighteen years of age, and 
very handsome—as I knew he would be; but 
they were the same features, I was sure, unless 
I was mad. 

“This is the prison infirmary, your High- 
ness,”’ I heard the lady superintendent say. 

He looked around at our prison beds, and 
then at me. 

“ And who is this?” 

“This is Martha Jacobi—a woman who has 
been some twenty times in prison.” 

“ Tl 9? 

“ Very ill, your Highness” 

“ Poor woman!” 

He put his right hand to his chin whilst he 
looked at me. I thought the scar was there 
still. Yes—it was there! 

‘What a life hers must have been, baron,’’ 
said the prince, turning to a tall man at his 
side, at whom I now glanced for the first time, 
having had eyes only for Paul till then. - Yes, 
there was no mistake. There was the man 
with the dark eyes and the: long mustache, 
which was white as snow now—the man who 
had bought Paul Mayfield and made a prince of 
him to save a dynasty ! 

“ One can scarcely realize it, your Highness,”’ 
said the other. 

“ Ah! well—Life is an enigma, Baron Bau- 
mann, and thisdepresses me. Letus get away.” 

He turned without looking at me again ; and 
his suite fell into position behind him, and away 
they all swept out of the infirmary into the 
limewashed corridors beyond. 

Yes, Life is an enigma! -If the prince could 
have only guessed that I had been a mother to 
him once, and loved him sorely and desperately 
well—if it had been only possible for him to 
believe the wild story of my life and his, what 
a dream-land he would have passed from—and 
to what an awakening! 





How Silver Ore is Sold at Leadville, 


THE business of buying and selling ores in a 
camp like Leadville, when the output of the mines 
is so immense and the value of dollars so great, has 
been reduced to a science, and is by no means, as 
many have supposed, dependent upon the fair-deal- 
ing and honesty of the mill-men who are generally 
fhe purchasers. The large mining corporations and 
wealthy individual owners of productive properties 
have their own assayers, as well as their own scales 
at the mines. So far as practicable, similar ores 
from the different bay streaks are piled together for 
shipment, under the distinguishing titles of hard 
carbonates, iron, dark sand, gray sand, and many 
other varieties of ore. The assayer makes frequent 
assays for the purpose of keeping a general know- 
ledge of these separate kinds of ore, yet such assays 
are not the basis upon which sales are made, owing 
to the fact that such samples may be either too 
high or too low for the bulk of such lots, and the 





correct sampling must be arrived at by the process 
customary at the sampling works of reserving so 
many pounds, at regular intervais, out of a given 
weight of oreas itis being crushed, Ths system 
gives approximately the true value of the bulk of 
ore to ascertain which is equally to the interest of 
the buyer and seller. Samples from these bulk 
samples are assayed by the mill-men and by the 
owners, and if the ounces closely tally, the price to 
be paid is arrived at. If too great variations occur 
the assays are made over again until they do agree. 
The owner of ore, knowing the cost of milling and 
marketing ore, is as well able to determine what the 
mill-men can afford to pay as the mill-man himself, 
and thus there is full and complete satisfaction and 
confidence existing between the sellers and buyers 
of ore in thiscamp. The weight of each ton of ore 
is made to tally almost toa pound by allowing for 
the unavoidable light waste in hauling, and it is 
very seldom that disputes arise on this point. 








American Mules Abroad. 

THE London Tramway Company, which owns the 
lines on the south side of the Thames, has intro- 
duced mules into London for working their cars. 
These mules, like the North Metropolitan Tram- 
way horses, came from Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and are a never-ending source of wonder and 
amusement to Londoners, many of whom have 
never seen such animals before. Indeed, they are 
com paratively seldom seen in England, and the few 
there are are little larger or more imposing-look- 
ing than their paternal relatives. Both General 
Grant and General Sherman have expressed sur- 
prise that the military authorities in Europe have 
been so slow to recognize the excellence of the mule 
transport service. Until the recent war in South 
Africa the British had never tried the mule for 
military purposes on anything approaching a prac- 
tical and comprehensive scale. The hardy hybrid 
has conclusively demonstrated his value in South 
Africa, the 500 mules shipped there (from America) 
having proved impervious to the attacks of the 
dreaded Tsetse fly, which plays such havoc with 
both horses and oxen, and a good trade is likely to 
spring up between Kentucky stock-breeders and the 
Natal colonists. 








The Railway up Vesuvius. 

THE most extraordinary railway in the world, 
perhaps, has now been completed. It is aline up 
the slopes of Mount Vesuvius, from the level of the 
Neapolitan Bay to the very edge of the crater. Not 
so Many years ago such a project would have been 
ridiculed as the very last outcome of fanaticism—as 
who should suggest a terminus at Pompeii ora 
goods station among the marble ruins of Olympia ? 
Yet it has been done, and Vesuvius has been scaled 
from foot tosummit by the iron legion. The con- 
struction of the line, of course, has been peculiar; 
it is laid upon a solid pavement of masonry, be- 
lieved to be perfectly secure from the overflows of 
lava on either side; there is no locomotive, but a 
powerful traction engine at either end, and the 
methods of draught are by steel ropes working on 
grooved wheels ; and should these break there is 
scarcely a possibility of the train receding down- 
wards at a dangerous pace or to any considerable 
distance. For these details we are indebted to the 
Diritto, of Turin. That journal states its belief 
that, comparatively inexpensive as the construction 
of this miniature railway is, it may prove an ex- 
ceedingly profitable speculation, considering the 
perpetually increasing numbers of tourists from the 
New World and all partsof the Old who flock to 
that scene and centre of historical marvels. If, how- 
ever, for the very facts of its conception and con- 
struction alone, the Vesuvian Railway would be 
entitled to rank among the wonderful ideas and 
achievements of the nineteenth century, it is not to 
be compared with the gigantic Alpine works. They 
were called for ; this, in many senses, was not ; it 
has supplied a convenience, while they met great 
international necessities. But it is a characteristic 
of the age that can answer both demands, root up 
an oak or pick up a needle ; and the small line that 
crawls up Vesuvius is, perhaps, not less an emblem 
of the epoch than the monster span which bridges 
Niagara. 








Opposed to the Telegraph. 


THE strongest opposition to a telegraph line from 
uncivilized races is always met with when it is first 
erected. Fear of the strange thing and jealousy of 
territorial encroachment naturally excite the 
savage mind to resent the innovation; and most 
construction parties in wild countries have to be 
protected by an escort of troops. The great trans- 
Australian overland line, recently completed, was 
carried for hundreds of miles through desert soli- 
tudes, unharmed by the blacks; but on the Mac- 
donald range a band of hostile natives were en- 
countered, and the electricians gained a bloodless 
victory over them by connecting the poles of a pow- 
erful battery to the wire, and administering shocks 
unawares to those of the natives who were prowling 
curiously around. The mysterious power, which 
seemed to them like a thunder-stroke, inspired 
them with a wholesome terror of the wire, and they 
give it a wide berth after that. Both in Australia 
and New Zealand several erecting parties have been 
attacked by the aborigines and massacred. Of late, 
however, in New Zealand, the Maoris have shown a 
different spirit, probably because of a better man- 
agement on the part of the whites; and Maori 
squatters now help to build the line, which they 
look upon as-a triumph of their scientific abilities. 








The Money Value of a Man. 


THE number of the population has been often 
reckoned, not its value as part of the actual wealth 
of the nation. A moment’s consideration will show 
what an important part is played in the structure 
of the national wealth by the natural and acquired 
powers of body and mind. They are esséntially 
articles of wealth, and have a distinct ecbnomic 
value. For instance, all wages may be conBidered 
te be paid for powers, either innate or acquired, in 
the human being. The lowest in point of value, 
because the most plentiful, is, of course, physical 
power, or mere muscular effort with spade, shovel, 
or hoe—the kind of labor least elevated above that 
of the horse or ox. The next is mental power, in 
other words those faculties of the mind which 
enable the possessor to manage complicated affairs, 
to exhibit discretion and judgment, to acquire 
knowledge and apply it to the needs or culture of 
society, whether as lawyer, physician, judge, 
author, or artist. Such powers are not only more 
rare than mere brute force, bit require for their 
full development a special education and training; 
and, in consequence, demand and obtain more 
ample remuneration. The last is moral power, or 
character, without which, indeed, both physical and 
mental power lose much of their value, Without 
moral power, or character, there can be no guaran- 
tee that the duties which mind and body are fitted 
to discharge will be punctually and satisfactorily 
performed. In order that their labor may com- 
mand its highest price, the plowman in the field, 
the barrister in the court, the physician in the sick- 
room, the judge on the bench, must alike inspire 
their employer, client, patient or suitor, with the 
idea that they possess not merely the physical and 
intellectual qualifications requisite for their respec- 
tive tasks, but that the exercise of those qualifica- 
tions wiil be invariably associated with a due sense 
of honor; in other words, that they may be trusted. 
And such a combination of moral with physical and 
intellectual qualities distinctly adds, be it remem- 
bered, to the economic value of the laborer. 







































